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' THEM. THERE’S NO QUESTION THEY CONYINCED 


Todd French, 

Quechee Lakes liomeowner 


A Vennontgetaway retreat like no other u 
beckoning . H Two private championahip golf 
cour<ie<i, a tiki niountain, a river for fly jisbing, 
a club lifeotyle — you wontfind another 
four-tieaoon recreational coninuuiity in New 
Englanc) cjuite like ił, H Honie<*front $550,000 
to $5 mil/ion. Townhomeo front $250,000. 
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N S I D E 


Downtown 
Vermont 

T he view from the top of Camel's Hump is Vermont, 
of course. I experience a recognizable surge of Green 
Mountain chauvinism whenever I walk that wild 
rocky summit and talce in the panorama of moun- 
tains and lakes that surrounds it. But then I climb down and 
return to my home a few blocks from the center of downtown 
Montpelier, where I am within walking distance of Stores, the 
library, restaurants and coffee shops and dozens of historie 
buildings. In front of the most famous of these is our city park: 
the broad expanse of the State House lawn. And behind the 
gold-domed State House is Montpelier's gem: the hilltop forest 
lcnown as Hubbard Park, laced with ski trails, walking trails 
and pienie facilities. 

Vermont has literally dozens of other great smali cities and 
villages, each with its own array of delights. Consider: 

• Bennington, with a busy business section, art galleries and 
Old Bennington's hilltop collection of grand historie houses, 
Old First Church and the towering Bennington Monument. 

• Rutland, an ethnically rich railroad town redefining itself 
by renovating its historie downtown. 

• Windsor, which, though smali, can boast two of Vermont's 
finest historie museums (the American Precision Museum on 
the south end of town and the Constitution House to the 
north), plus the longest covered bridge in the U.S. 

• Brattleboro, which has a new river garden, the wonderful 
old Latchis Hotel and one of the state's best art museums. 

• St. Johnsbury, which has one of the finest collections of 
historie architecture in New England, plus such incomparable 
gems as the town's Athenaeum and the Fairbanks Museum. 

Newport's new lakeside development, the restored Exner 
Błock in Bellows Falls and the busy arts and commercial scene 
that is downtown Burlington all testify to the value of Yer¬ 
mont^ urban and village spaces. 

To me, it's that mix of wild, rural and settled spaces that 
defines Vermont. 

We need to celebrate our working landscape and wild moun- 
tains, to be surę. But morę and morę we need also to recognize 
that Vermont's villages and small-city downtowns are an 
incredible asset — a vital part of who we are and what Yer¬ 
mont is. 

/#ui 

E-mail: tslayton@life.state.vt.us 
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Missisquoi Raił Trail 

Franklin County has a prize in the 
Missisąuoi Valley Raił Trail [Autumn 
2000] and an eąually valuable resource 
in coordinator Ray Larose. 

Along with a half-dozen other work- 
ers from Central Vermont Public Ser- 
vice's volunteer Greenteam, I recently 
had the privilege of meeting Mr. Larose 
and working with him and other local 
yolunteers to spruce up the gardens 
near the trailhead in St. Albans. The 
very next day, I picked up a copy of 
Vermont Life, only to read about a 
chance encounter Mr. Larose had with 
the writer working on a story about 
the trail. ...As yolunteers, we're wel- 
comed wherever we turn up to lend a 
hand, but in St. Albans, Mr. Larose and 
his crew madę us feel like one of the 
family. His big smile, firm handshake 
and bear-like pats on the back exuded 
warmth and neighborliness and madę 
the 80-mile trip from Rutland well 
worth the effort. 

That's to say nothing about the trail 
itself. As an avid bilcer, I'd put the Mis¬ 
sisąuoi Valley Raił Trail at the top of 
the list of Vermont's best trails. Its 
length, beauty and rural naturę make 
it morę scenie — and much less crowd- 
ed — than any other trail Lve biked, 
including Burlington's waterfront bilce 
path. 

Mr. Larose, and everyone in Franklin 
County who has played a role in creat- 
ing and maintaining this marathon- 
length gem, are to be commended for 
their efforts. 

Steve Costello, 

Central Vermont Public Service Corp. 

Rutland 

Wild Grapes 

Castle Freeman Jr.'s poetic tribute to 
the aesthetics of the wild grapę 
[Autumn 2000] misses the gustatory 
pleasures and historical significance of 
one of New England's wild autumn 
treasures. 

I just finished making grapę butter 
from wild grapę vines growing on a 
natural arbor formed by an old apple 
tree in the back hay field and am enjoy- 
ing the full-blast, round, rich taste of 

(Continued on page 25) 


The Vermont Country Storę - 

“The centerpiece of Weston is the justly famed Yermont Country Storę. ” 

Yermont Life 

We’ve Been Part of Vermont Life Since 1946 

In 1946 my father, Vrest Orton, along with Earle 
Newton, Walter Hard Sr. and Arthur Wallace Peach, started 
work on a new magazine that would capture the beauty 
and spirit of the State. They named this new yenture, 
Yermont Life. For over 50 years now, Yermont Life has 
been a splendid success. 

We at The Vermont Country Storę are proud of our 
connections with Yermont Life , which has for all these 
years promoted the values of the citizens of our State while 
depicting its incredible natural beauty. 

Lynian Orton 




A yisit You’11 Long Remember 

The Vermont Country Storę is known in all 50 States through the Yoice of 
the Mountains mail order catalogue. We have two Stores: the original storę is 
located in the picturesąue yillage of Weston. Our second storę is conyeniently 
located right off 1-91 in Rockingham. At both Stores you’11 find products you 
thought had long disappeared such as penny candy, Vermont Common 
Crackers, and floursack towels, as well as many other useful and practical items. 
Interspersed with the merchandise are hundreds of artifacts from the past - it’s 
like shopping in a museum. A yisit yoirll remember long after you get home. 

“Ifind that if it’s not in The Yermont Country Storę, you can do without it. ” 

San Francisco, California 


COME VISIT OUR STORES 

Rt. 100 WESTON 

Our Original Storę. 

Also visit The Bryant House Restaurant 
serying lunch daily at this location. 

Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Closed Sundays 

Rt. 103 ROCKINGHAM 
Open Year Around: 9-5pm Mon.-Sat. 

Sundays 10-5prn 

MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 
The Vermont Country Storę 
Dept. 2472 P.O. Box 128 
Weston, Vermont 05161 
CALL EOR EREE 
CATALOGUE 
1 - 802 - 362-8440 
Yisit our online storę at www.vermontcountrystore.com 
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St. Johnsbury Archives Its History 


C arlton Felch kept a life- 
long log of his activi- 
ties. A typical entry 
included the datę, followed 
by: "Worked all day, got 
home at 6. The day was 
pleasant." During the Civil 
War, the St. Johnsbury resi- 
dent kept track of his adven- 
tures in the Union Army. 
He wrote detailed accounts 
of daylong, 25- to 
30-mile marches. 

When he wasn't 
marching, serv- 1 
ing on the picket 
linę or fighting in 
some of the 
worst battles of 
the war, he 
stayed in camp 
all day playing a 
card gamę called 
" 66 ." 

Now, students 
at the Caledonia 
Community Work 
Camp, a mini- 
mum-security 
prison in St. Johns¬ 
bury, are mining 
FelclTs diaries for 
details of a Ver- 
monter at war. 

Led by teacher 
Tom Woods, the 
students — part of a volun- 
teer effort that is helping St. 
Johnsbury sort through its 
past — porę over FelclTs 
handwritten diaries twice a 
week, interpreting arcane 
words and obscure refer- 
ences. Often, a single page 
can take hours to decipher. 
Woods expects they'11 be 
working their way through 
the 30-volume set for 


months to come. 

FelclTs diaries are one 
collection in a sea of docu- 
ments in St. Johnsbury's 
Fairbanks Museum that is 
being cataloged and madę 
accessible to citizens and 
historians. The Fairbanks is 
famous for its natural histo¬ 
ry collection, for its wide 
rangę of stuffed creatures, 
from Kodiak, 
polar and griz¬ 
zly bears to 
hummingbird 
species from 
Earound the 
1 world. But it's a 
little-known 
fact that the 
museum is also 
a repository of 
local history — 
personal letters 
and diaries, busi¬ 
ness and institu- 
tional records, 
telegrams, and 
photographs — 
most of which 
haven't seen the 
light of day for 
decades. 

This paper trail 
to the past is 
housed in about 
200 cardboard boxes. Each 
collection has an accession 
number, and sometimes 
even a name, but many of 
the documents have never 
been read, and nonę of them 
had been cataloged. "It's so 
vast it 7 s almost immeasura- 
ble," says Fairbanks regis- 
trar Ann Lawless. "We did- 
n't even know what collec- 
(Continued on page 6) 



Weston Church 
Gets Its Bell 


T he 162-year-old Wes¬ 
ton Community 
Church, known local- 
ly as the "Church on the 
Hill," needed a beli. 

The church's original beli 
had been sold sometime 
during a period when the 
elegant old building was 
out of use and out of repair. 
A group of Weston citizens 
eager to restore their church 
was well on the way to rais- 
ing the $160,000 needed to 
fix up the Weston churclTs 
steeple, stained-glass Win¬ 


dows and foundation. But 
everyone knew the church 
needed a beli, and sińce 
they couldn't retrieve the 
| original — by then in use in 
l a church in Essex Junction 
y — the local group hoped to 
^ at least find one of the same 
era. Where could they find 
an antiąue 19th century 
church beli? 

Fortunately, James Cough- 
lin, a Boston entrepreneur 
with roots in Weston, 
resolved the problem via 
the Internet. Acting on a 
tip, Coughlin was amazed 
to find a historie church 
beli that looked exactly like 
the missing Weston beli on 
the Internet auction site 
eBay. It was madę by a 
foundry in upstate New 
York in the same era as the 
Weston churclTs beli — 
roughly 1870. 

Coughlin bid on the beli, 
won, and drove all 200 
(Continued on page 6) 


Much-Appreciated 


I n a milestone of Vermont's 
economic and culinary histo¬ 
ry, holders of stock in Ben & 

Jerry's Homemade Ice Cream 
finished turning in their stock 
certificates last August. That 
completed the purchase of Ben 
& Jerry's by Unilever, the Dutch-English A thingof 
conglomerate that sells, among other the past: an origi- 
things, Breyer's ice cream, Dove soap nal Ben & Jerry's 
and Lipton tea. Unilever paid $43.60 per stock certificate. 
share of B&J's stock. When Ben & Jerry's 
first ottered its stock for sale (initially to Vermonters only) 
back in 1985, the minimum purchase was 12 shares, which 
went for $10.50 per share. If you had madę just that 1 2- 
share investment and held onto it, stock splits and apprecia- 
tion would have madę your investment of $126 worth morę 
than $4,000 when you cashed it in. 




Turrell Harriman 
enlisted in the Union 
Army at 15. His diary, 
found at the Fair¬ 
banks Museum , 
deseribes how he 
walked past the 
mustering officer and 
into the Civil War: 

"I e\pected him to 
ask the Capt. How old 
is this mant but he 
did not , and I was 
init all right." 
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two new his- 
▼ toric land- 
mark buildings — 
from two very differ- 
ent eras. 


v * 


Rockingham Meeting House. 

The Rockingham Meet- Old Labor Hall, which is 


ing House, Vermont's old- 
est public building, has 
been approved as a National 
Historie Landmark, as has 
the Socialist Labor Party 
Hall in Barre. Both are 
deeply evocative of the his- 
tory of their communities 
and of Vermont. 

Built from 1787 to 1801 
for both civil and religious 
use, the Rockingham Meet¬ 
ing House sits on a lcnoll 
overlooking the Williams 
River Valley not far from 
historie downtown Bellows 
Falls. It has had very few 
changes sińce its construc- 
tion and is a typically aus- 
tere late 18th century meet¬ 
ing house, both inside and 
out. 


now owned by the Barre 
Historical Society, was a 
gathering spot and meeting 
place for Barre's working 
class citizens. In the early 
1900s, the building was 
used for everything from 
political debates to boxing 
matches, and its rededica- 
tion to public use in Barre 
mirrors its historical func- 
tion. Granting the building 
National Historie Land¬ 
mark status recognizes its 
significance to the city and 
the nation. 

"It's just what we hoped 
would happen," said Karen 
Lane, librarian at the 
Aldrich Library in Barre and 
a member of the Barre His¬ 
torical Society. 



A Chance for 
Enosburg's Spavin 
Cure Building 

^he Spavin Cure 
building (at top, left, 
in poster), which 
was the focus of much of 
the early prosperity of 
Enosburg Falls, has been 
purchased by two businessmen who hope to restore 
the late 19th century structure to its former splendor. 

The building, now in disrepair, once housed the 
Dr. B.J. Kendall Co., which manufactured a popular 
liniment used to treat spavins, an ankle disease in 
horses. 

Timothy Camisa and Michael Rooney, the recent 
purchasers, hope to restore the buildings and hołd 
antiąues auctions there. 

For our 1954 story on the Spavin Cure company, 
its promotional schemes and its effects on Enosburg 
Falls, go to the Green Mountain Post Boy section on 
our Web site (www.vtlife.com) and click on the link 
for the Dr. B.J. Kendall Company. 


R usty DeWees [Winter 
1999] has had Vermont 
audiences laughing at 
his one-man stage show, 

'The Logger," for the last two 
years. Now DeWees has his 
own spinoff product — a cal- 
endar that features photos of 
DeWees in various logger-Iike 
places. The logger is depicted 
in the barn, in the mud and 
(gulp!) in the buff. The photo 
at right, iiwerted on purpose, 
shows him niaking "mud 
angels" during Mud Season. 
The calendar is available 
for $15.99 from 
www.rustyd.net. 



END OF THE DANCE? 


T he Wolcott 
Children's 
Ballet 

[Winter 1991] 
was always an 
inspiring 
work-in-prog- 
ress. In the old 
Town Hall next 
to Route 1 5 and 
across the way 
from Buck's Furni 
turę, professiona 
teachers and aspiring stu- 
dents combined to create a 
smali, local dance school 
that ran on the love of 
dance. Now, the dance has 
apparently ended. 

The school is no longer 
operating. When director 
Brynar Mehl, who had 
taught and worked with 
dance companies around 
the world, left the tiny north- 
ern Vermont town of Wol¬ 
cott for a job in Texas last 
spring, no new director was 
hired. John Hancock, the 
logging contractor who has 
been the president of the 
school's board of directors, 
said he felt that there was no 
longer enough interest to 
sustain the school, too few 
volunteers for the board and 



too few parents 
willing to make 
the time com- 
mitments the 
school deman- 
ded of chi Id ren. 

"It was pretty 
disappointing," 
said Hancock, 
whose daughter 
learned to dance 
at the school. "I 
know we'd found a 

way to help educate chil- 
dren, a center where chil- 
dren could work with Pro¬ 
fessional artists. If they want- 
ed to try, here was the 
opportunity....Soccer seems 
to be morę important now." 

The extraordinary story 
of a smali, rural ballet 
school, held together by 
parents and children with 
donations and grants from 
foundations and i n cl i v i d u - 
ais, had been featured in 
publications around the 
country. 

"Whether it's gone forev- 
er, I don't know," said Han¬ 
cock. 

Anyone with suggestions 
or who wants further infor- 
mation can contact Han¬ 
cock at (802) 888-5209. 
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(St. Johnsbury, continued from page 4) 
tions we had." 

Lawless pursued grant money from 
the National Historical Publications 
and Records Commission to hire an 
archivist to preserve and catalog the 
materiał at the Fairbanks and the col- 
lections at other local institutions 
such as the historical society, the 
town clerk's office, St. Johnsbury 
Academy and the St. Johnsbury 
Athenaeum. 

Even with the funds and the hiring 
of the museum's first archivist, Selene 
Colburn, in October of 1999, the St. 
Johnsbury Archives Collaborative Pro¬ 
ject needed morę help. As Colburn 
began the laborious process of reading, 
sorting, preserving, organizing and 
writing about the collections, she 
enlisted the aid of 30 trained volun- 
teers. So far, archiyist and volunteers 
— who rangę from members of the 
Civil War Hemlocks, a local re-enac- 
tors' group, to St. Johnsbury Academy 
students — have pored over everything 
from hand-scrawled Civil War diaries 
to turn-of-the-century love letters, to 
the sophisticated musings of a local 


newspaperman. 

The hunt has found, among many 
other things, a death warrant for Civil 
War soldier William Scott, the private 
from Groton who became lcnown as 
the Sleeping Sentinel. Sentenced to 
death after falling asleep on guard 
duty, Scott was pardoned by Abraham 
Lincoln and later killed in battle. 
Another find was a letter from one 
Eliza F. Bugbee to the St. Johnsbury 
Board of Selectmen complaining that 
they should not have enlisted her 15- 
year-old in the Union Army. "As his 
mother and Guardian I shall never 
give my consent to his entering the 
army at his age. I have given one son 
to my country, the other I reserve until 
the times demand a boy of fifteen." 

Over the next two years, Colburn 
and her volunteers hope to discover 
morę of the individual threads that 
make up the fabric of St. Johnsbury's 
historical lorę. The volunteer help has 
been indispensable, Colburn said. 

"History may be summarized in 
textbooks, but it is the primary source 
documents we have in our care ... that 
are capable of breathing life into the 
events that have shaped the world we 
live in," she said. — Annę Galloway 


(Weston beli, continued from page 4) 

pounds of it to Weston in the back of 
his car. It now hangs in the steeple of 
the old church, which is undergoing 
further renovations and repair. His 
hope is to have the restored church 
attract a wide constituency with a dis- 
tinguished-lecturer series. 

"My ultimate fantasy," he said 
recently, "would be a presidential 
debate." 

Maybe if a presidential debate is 
staged in Weston some day, it could be 
carried live — on the Internet! 

Harriman, Somerset 
Land Preserved 

A recent conservation agreement 
will preserve 15,730 acres of 
forested land surrounding South¬ 
ern Vermont , s two largest lakes, the 
Harriman and Somerset reservoirs. 
The pact, nearly 15 years in the mak- 
ing, allows PG & E, the company that 
owns the land, to continue generating 
electric power from the reservoirs in 
exchange for signing over the develop- 
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ment rights in a conservation ease- 
ment to be held in perpetuity by the 
Vermont Land Trust. 

Under the terms of the easement, 
the land will remain open for recre- 
ation, wildlife habitat and sustainable 
timber harvest governed by a manage- 
ment plan monitored by the land 
trust. 

The two reservoirs, which lie just 
west of the town of Wilmington — 
Somerset on the north side of Route 9, 
Harriman on the south side — and not 
far from the back sides of Stratton and 
Mount Snów ski resorts, were created 
early in the last century when the 
Deerfield River was harnessed to gen- 
erate electricity. The land around 
them has remained largely untouched 
by the residential and resort develop- 
ment that has transformed much of 
the region in recent decades. 

Negotiations on the deal datę back 
to 1984 when the generating facilities 
— owned at the time by New England 
Power — came before the Federal Ener¬ 
gy Regulatory Commission for their 
40-year license renewal. 

A coalition of environmental groups, 
State agencies and recreational inter- 
ests intervened in the proceedings, 
which involved the private use of a 
public waterway. The finał agreement, 
delayed by the sale of the property as a 
result of utility restructuring, also 
restores the Deerfield's flow to levels 
that have not been seen for almost a 
century. 

The project — the third largest in 
the Vermont Land Trust's history — is 
considered especially important in 
light of increasing pressure to develop 
waterfront property. Vermont Gover- 
nor Howard Dean, whose office was 
pivotal in moving the negotiations for- 
ward, called such conservation efforts 
'The most important thing Tli ever do 
as govemor." 

As if on cue, a bald eagle, one of a 
pair believed to be nesting on the Har¬ 
riman, flew over the reservoir pienie 
area before the signing ceremony last 
spring. Cleve Kapała, a power compa¬ 
ny officer who has been with the nego¬ 
tiations from the beginning, comment- 
ed afterward, "This is something our 
grandchildren will be able to appreci- 
ate." 

— SUSAN KEESE 


Start a V e r m o n t t r a d i t i o n . 
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Von Bargen*s 


1 8kt, 1 4kt gold 
or sterling s i I v e r 

Fine Diamonds and Jewe/ry 


ChurchSt., Burlington, VT • Spring field, VT • Stratton Mtn., VT 

1-800-841-8820 www. vonbargens.com 
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VERM0NT’S 
OLDEST 
NURSERY 

offers the finest balsam 
wreaths, Handcrafted in 
Yermont’* Northeast 
Kingdom, our wreaths 
will add the look and 
scent ofVermont toyour 
Christmas. Each wreath is 
double-sided, measures 24" and 
is tastefully decorated with pine- 
cones, berries and a red velvet bow. We 
will gladly enclose a gifteard. 


Wl 

mi 


HORSFORD 

Gardcns & Nursery Charlotte, Yermont 05445 



Wreaths will arrive 
within 10 days of ordering. 

To order by phone cali 

802 - 425-2811 


or write: 

Horsford Gardens & Nursery 
2058 North Greenbush Road 


$ 24.98 

V/MC or personal check 

*Please add $6.50 per wreath to cover 
shipping and handling. Wreaths shipped 
to VT please include 5% sales tax. 
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Landmarks 


Tlle Wildflower Inn 
Sleigh Rally 


By Annę Galloway 
Photographed by Jon Gilbert Fox 



T he scene could be lifted straight 
from a Currier & Ives print: 
Horses and ponieś puli sleighs in 
circles and figurę eights. The drivers 
gently goad them with clucking nois- 
es, words of encouragement and the 
occasional tap of a whip. 

From the crest of Darling Hill in 
East Burkę, it's possible to imagine 
what it was lilce a century ago when 
sleighs were the dominant winter 
modę of transportation. In a field that 
rolls out from the hill, about a dozen 
horses and their drivers compete in the 
Wildflower Inn Sleigh Rally, held 
annually in late January. 

Clad in old-fashioned fur coats and 
draped with buffalo and bear hide sleigh 
robes, the drivers look like extras for 
the film Ethan Frome. Many of the 
horses wear blinders and harnesses 
bejeweled with helis. The sleighs are 
all antiąue Portland cutters madę 



Top , a sleigh cuts through the snów at 
last year's Wildflower Inn Sleigh Ral¬ 
ly. Teft, top , Robin Groves drives her 
Morgan. She and her husband , Wilson , 
below, ćhauffeuring Judy Placey, are 
horse trainers who madę the trek up 
from Brownsoille for the event. 


between the 1880s and 1920s. The 
Portland, with its solidly built wooden 
frame, comfortable seat and iron run- 
ners, was the Model T of sleighs. 

"They were just like cars, the ones 
with morę curlicues were morę expen- 
sive," says Laura Carmosina, the orga- 
nizer of the rally. "Some were built for 
speed and some for comfort." 

At the rally there is no ring, no fenc- 
ing. The horses and ponieś trot one 
behind the other, working the tight 
concentric circle of an imaginary raił. 
Sleek Morgan bays, a blond Austrian 
Halflinger pony, a Dutch Frisian, an 
American standardbred and a Feli pony 
(a rare breed from Britain) hit their 
stride in the choppy up-and-down gait 
called the working trot. 

The horses and ponieś puli the cut¬ 
ters around and around in endless fig- 
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ure eights as if the sleighs are weight- 
less. They try to break out of the boun- 
cy trots into graceful canters, to no 
avail. The drivers lceep them in check, 
pulling the reins in sharply when need- 
ed, never hesitating to play the gentle 
if strenuous gamę of tug-of-war with 
bit, rein and tongue. 

From the center of the field a judge 
brealcs the reverie and shouts above 
the din of jingling helis, "Trot on, 
please, trot on." In a split-second, dri- 
vers and horses obey. Sleighs lurch for- 
ward as the horses lengthen their 
strides and speed ahead, hopefully 
without breaking into a canter. 

"Trotting on" is one of three lcinds 
of trots horses must perform at the ral¬ 
ly. The other speeds are the working 
trot, a regular jog and the collected 
trot, a slower gait that is supposed to 

i 


The Wildflower Inn Sleigh Rally will be 
held January 27 from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

For morę information, cali The Wild¬ 
flower Inn at (800) 627-8310. 

To reach the inn, take Exit 23 off Inter¬ 
state 91 into Lyndonville. Head north 
through the center of town on Route 5 to 
its intersection with Route 114. Follow 
Route 114 north for a half mile. After 
Crossing the second bridge, tum left immediately onto Darling Hill Road. The 
Wildflower Inn is two miles farther on the left. The rally is held in a field directly 
behind the inn. 

Tips for watching: There is no seating in the field, so it's a good idea to bring a 
tolcling chair. If you plan to watch most of the four-hour rally, be prepared for winter 
weather. Lunch is available at the inn. 

For information on other sleigh rallies this winter, contact the Green Mountain 
Horse Association: P.O. Box 8, South Woodstock, VT 05071, tel. (802) 457-1509, 
Web site: www.gmhainc.org. 
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Charles Shackleton 

Furniture 


Miranda Thomas 

Pottery 

COME AND V I S I T 

Located in Vermont 
at The Mili, Bridgewater 
and 23 Elm Steet, Woodstock 

Open Daily 

802 672 5175 

www.shackletonfurniture.com 
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Oakes 

BROTHERS 

INCORPORATED 

DESIGN CENTER 


WN 


Route 5 • Bradford, VT 
802.222.5280 


Marvin makes wood Windows and doors in morę than 
11,000 standard shapes, sizes and styles. 
Quechee Lakes decided to include a few of those 
wiiTdows and doors in their beautiful new homes. 
We're glad they did...and we know you will be too. 

To leam morę about Quechee Lakes, cali 888.592.2224 
or visit www.quecheelakes.com. 

MARVINi& 

Windows and Doors 
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accentuate the horse's ability to hołd a 
prancing stance. In speed, though, it's 
just a notch above walking. 

Several drivers on the sidelines care- 
fully watch the other contestants in 
the Open Single Horse class. As Carrie 
Maynard, a driver from Fairlee, holds 
the reins of her Halflinger pony and 
waits for the next class, she pays close 
attention to the judge. 

"She's looking for a definite change 
of pace, slowing down or speeding up, 
but always a steady, steady cadence," 
says Maynard. "The horse shouldnh 
be shaking its head. He shouldn't be 
objecting to doing what the driver 
asks." 

There are open classes for single 
ponieś, for draft horses and for pulling 
teams. In these classes, horses and 
ponieś of any breed are judged for their 
manners and their ability to give a 
pleasant ride through the countryside. 
Judges scrutinize drivers in the Ladies, 
Gentlemen and Seniors to Drive class¬ 
es. 

"Ladies to Drive is judged on horse- 
manship — how you hołd your reins, 
how you sit in the carriage," says 
Robin Groves, a participant and train- 
er from Brownsville. "It's judged on 
your driving ability and how you get 
your horse to perform." 

There are also obstacle courses for 
pulling teams and single horses or 
ponieś. The finale is a mile and a quar- 
ter cross-country pace (instead of com- 
peting for the best time, drivers com- 
pete for the average time). In all, there 
are 13 classes. 

For their efforts, the best drivers 
eam large blue and red ribbons. At last 
year's rally, Charlie Ballou and Robin 
Groves took the first and second 
places, respectively, for the Open Sin¬ 
gle Horse class. 

"People don't just get together," 
Maynard says. "We want a ribbon. It 
adds a little frisson of excitement. But 
it's not our be-all and end-all." 

The Wildflower Inn Sleigh Rally is 
one of a handful held in Vermont. The 
Green Mountain Horse Association in 
South Woodstock sponsors four or five 
rallies each winter. 

Rallies are conventions for 
masochistic horse lovers. Not many 
people want to be out on 10-degree 
days, dragging their horses and eąuip- 
ment to some distant destination, 
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hitching them up and driving them in 
the dead of winter. 

"There are only a few fools who'll go 
out and play in this weather/' Groves 
says. "I think you have to be a little 
crazy to do this." 

Or, maybe just dedicated. Robin and 
her husband, Wilson Groves, got up at 
the crack of dawn, packed up their 
three horses and two sleighs and drove 
two hours north from their home in 
Brownsville to attend the rally in East 
Burkę. They try not to miss any of the 
rallies held in the State. 

The Groveses live for events like 
this because they give them a chance 
to strut their stuff. They train riding 
and driving horses of all types and they 
train the horses' owners. With years of 
experience behind them, the Groveses 
can attest to the fact that driving is 
morę difficult than riding. 

"It's really a challenge when you've 
been a rider to make your horse go 
without being able to touch it," Robin 
Groves says. "Normally you have your 
legs and your seat and your balance. 
You can touch your horse to comfort 
him or communicate with him. But 
now I'm back here and I have two reins 
and a whip and my voice and those are 
my only means of communication. 
We both like the challenge of that, 
finding a way to communicate with 
the horse remotely." 

One of the substitutes for the 
sąueeze of a leg is a five-foot-long 
whip with a dangling ropę end. Occa- 
sionally drivers swish it gently at the 
horse's rump. 

"I can tell these horses ever so much 
by tapping them," Wilson Groves says. 
"If I see them fiddling around, say try- 
ing to chew on something, I touch 
them. I seldom have to tell them to go, 
they sort of go on their own." 

Blinders are often used to keep hors¬ 
es from spooking at the sight of the 
sleigh or cart. Even with these tools, 
training a skittish horse not to fight a 
jangling, heavy piece of eąuipment that 
he can't see is a daunting task. Most of 
the training at first is desensitizing 
them to the noise the sleigh malces. 

"I think they have to be better 
trained and even morę receptive and 
morę responsive to be good driver 
horses because of the fact that they 
have to sort of believe that you're 
(Continued on page 16) 




If romance reąuires a stage set 
the Four Columns Inn 
tsthetheaterofchoice a 
fn Southern Yermont. 


COUNTRY HOME, 1999 


(800) 787-6633 


4 hours from NYC, 

2.5 from Boston, 

1.5 from Hartford 


Visit WWW. 

fourcolumnsinn.com 
for our seasonai 
packages and 
gourmet menu. 


Dinę at ourAAA Four-Diamond restaurant. 
Ltmiriate in one ofourfireplaced luxuty suites. 
Ski, snowshoe, iceskate, snowmobile... ortake 
an eńening sleigh ride under the stars. 


SPRINGTIME IN NEW ENGLAND 


WILL MOSES 


WILL MOSES 


"Springtime in New England" 22" x 23 

Each one of these beautiful open edition posters has been personally signed by 
Will Moses, one of America's favorite folk artists. 

$34.00 plus $4 for shipping and handling. 

"Art to zuarm your heart and home." 

Mt. Nebo Gallery 

60 Grandma Moses Rd., Eagle Bridge, NY 12057 (Just off Rte 22) 

15 Minutes from Bennington, VT . . . 35 Minutes from Manchester, VT 

Free color catalog is also available 1-800-328-6326 

Visit us on the web at www.willmoses.com or visit the Will Moses Dealer nearest you: 

Bennington Museum, Bennington, VT F.H. Gillingham & Sons, Woodstock, VT 

Blue Heron Gallery, South Burlington, VT Framing Format, St. Johnsbury, VT 

Craft Haus, Wilmington, VT Jay Country Storę, Jay, VT 
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MeadowLark Inn 

www. mcadowCarkinnvt.com 
Bratt(e.boro,Vermont 800-616-6359 
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Enjoy our on-sile Driwing Rangę 



Elegant 1800s Farm 
House in a 
country setting 


3 minutes from the 
Village of Newfane 

802 - 365-7952 


Spacious, 
comfortable, 
affordable & convenient 


www.riverbendlodge.com 
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Plan your perfect Vermont vacation or 
weekend at our expanded web site: 

www.BarrowsHouse.com 

Historie inn on 11 aeres • Fircplaces • Suites • Acdaimed 
Public Restaurant • Near Scrious Skiing & Shopping 


GREAT 

MID-WEEK RATES 

Cali Today: 

800-639-1620 

In Vcrmont 

802-867-4455 

6 miles north of Manchester 


ROUTE 30 • DORSET, VT 05251 
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PARADISE MOTOR INN 



76 deluxc rooms and suites with A/C, DD phones and cable 
color TV. Some rooms have private balconies/patios and 
saunas. Ileated pool, tennis courts situated on aeres of 
beautifully landscaped grounds in downtown Bennington 
just below the museum and historie Old Bennington. 

<@) OOO 

141 West Main Street 
Bennington. Yermont 05201 
(802)442-8351 
www.bennington.com/paradise 
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J Southern Yermont: 


ANDOVER 

Inn at HighYiew. Vermont the way you've 
always dreamed it would be! 8 luxurious 
rooms: all private baths. Secluded elegance. 

72 aeres with breathtaking views. Fabulous 
breakfasts. Gourmet dinners on weekends. 
Pool, conference facilities, x-country trails. 

15 minutes from Okemo, Weston and Chester. 
(802) 875-2724. Fax: (802) 875-4021. 

E-mail: HiView@aol.com. 

Web: www.innathighview.com 
(See our ad on page 64) 

BENNINGTON 

Paradise Motor Inn. 76 rooms with A/C. DD 
phones, cable TV. with suites available. Some 
rooms have private balconies/patios, saunas. 
and spas. Located below the museum and his¬ 
torie old Bennington. Family owned and oper- 
ated for over 30 years. AAA ♦♦♦. 141 W. 
Main St.. Bennington, VT 05201. (802) 
442-8351. www.bennington.com/paradise 

BRATTLEBORO 

MeadowLark Inn B&B. Magnificent mapie 
trees and miles of panoramie hillsides comple- 
ment your stay at the MeadowLark Inn while 
your sophisticated pleasures are attended to. 
Deer in the yard, cows in the pasture and frogs 
in the pond set the stage while you enjoy a 
country breakfast or as you’re rocking in the 
porch chair. Brattleboro, VT 800-616-6359. 
www.meadowlarkinnvt.com 

DORSET 

Barrows House. A collection of white clapboard 
buildings situated on 11 aeres in the pictur- 
esque village of Dorset. Enjoy comfortable 
lodging in our 1804 Main Inn and eight sur- 
rounding historie buildings. Dining is an infor- 
mal and delicious adventure in American 
regional cuisine. Located minutes from Man¬ 
chester. Families welcome. Open year-round. 
Linda and Jim McGinnis, innkeepers. Dorset, 
VT 05251. (802) 867-4455 or (800) 639-1620. 
Internet: www.barrowshouse.com 

LONDONDERRY 

Viking Guest House. An 1860 farmhouse 
tuckedjust off Route 11 in Southern Vermont. 
Since 1970 Viking has been known for its 40k 
of x-c trails. Cuddle up to the fireplace in the 
evenings. Many dining places, alpine skiing 
and shopping are also close by. Skiing includ- 
ed. Londonderry, VT 05148. (802) 824-3933. 
www.vikingnordic.com 
(See our ad on page 64) 

MANCHESTER 

Reluctant Panther Inn and Restaurant in the 

heart of Historie Manchester Village. Best 
known for exquisitely decorated suites with 
Jacuzzi for two persons. a fireplace in the 
bathroom. and a second fireplace in bedroom! 
Weekend rates include your romantic dinners 
— with fuli choice from our world-class 
menu, and elegant, three-course Vermont 
country breakfasts. Attractive two-night mid- 
week packages available. Reservation linę: 
(800) 822-2331. “Country Hospitality for the 
Sophisticated Traveler." Visit our sample 
rooms at www.reluctantpanther.com e-mail: 
stay@reluctantpanther.com. 


NEWFANE 

Four Columns Inn. Escape to Southern Yer¬ 
mont to “...a magical handful of buildings on 
the Green of a fairytale village.” Easily 
accessible from NYC (4 hours). Boston (2.5 
hours), and Hartford (1.5 hours). James 
Beard award-winning chef: luxurious fire- 
placed suites. Ski, snowshoe, ice skate, snow- 
mobile, shop for antiques...or take a sleigh 
ride under the stars. Recently featured in 
Country ; Home, Travel Holiday, Chronicie - 
WCVB, and Country Inns Magazine. 

Seasonal packages. Four Columns Inn, On 
the Green, Newfane, VT 05345. 

(800) 787-6633 or (802) 365-7713. 
www.fourcolumnsinn.com 
(See our ad on page 11) 

The Coach House Inn and River Bend 

Lodge. A charming 1800’s farmhouse featur- 
ing individual and group suites sleeping from 
two to eight, including a jacuzzi suitę perfect 
for a romantic weekend getaway. Next door 
is the River Bend Lodge with 18 spacious 
and comfortable rooms just minutes from 
major sightseeing and reereation spots. 

Route 30, Newfane, VT, 802-365-7952. 
www.riverbendlodge.com 

WILMINGTON 

Timber Creek is a winter community located 
in the Southern Vermont Green Mountains 
directly across (with shuttle service) from 
Mount Snów alpine resort. With 14 kilome- 
ters of high quality cross country trails and a 
fuli service health club on site, Timber Creek 
answers all your winter skiing desires virtual- 
ly out your back door. Condominium lodging 
affords relaxed country living with many 
options for all size groups regardless of out- 
door interests. For lodging package informa- 
tion, (802) 464-1222. 

Web: www.timbercreekxc.com 
(See our ad page 64) 

^Central Yermont: 

CHITTENDEN 

Mountain Top Inn & Resort. Fuli service 
country inn with spectacular views. fine din¬ 
ing & endless recreational activities: Cross- 
country skiing, ice skating. sledding. snow- 
shoeing, horse drawn sleigh rides & much 
morę. Mountain Top Road, Chittenden. VT 
05737. (800) 445-2100. 
www.mountaintopinn.com 
(See our ad page 64) 

GOSHEN 

Blueberry Hill Inn. Secluded and surrounded 
by over 22,000 aeres of the Moosalamoo 
region of the Green Mountain National For- 
est. Twelve rooms. all with private baths. 
Eclectic cuisine using fresh Vermont prod- 
ucts complimented by our own greenhouse. 
Cross-country skiing, hiking, walking, moun¬ 
tain biking, swimming. sauna, fishing or just 
plain relaxation and freedom. Goshen, VT. 
800-448-0707 or in-state, 802-247-6735. 
www.blueberryhillinn.com 
(See our ad pg 64) 
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restaurants 


Middlebury 


individually 
decorated 
rooms with 
private bath 


conditioning 


71 So. Plcasant St.« Middlebury, VT • (888)244-7512 


Killington s Most 
Limirious Inn 

Fuli oervice Report Hotel with 
Countryj Inn anibience. 

www.cortinainn.com 

1 - 800 -^ 51-6108 

U.S. Route 4, Killington, Vermont 

felNAlf 

\JlNNćrR£SORT 


Mhe ^Middlebury Hnn 

FOOD • DRINK • LODGING 
Since 1827 

Middlebury, Vermont 05753 
800-842-4666 • 802-388-4961 
Fax: 802-388-4563 
wwwrmiddleburyinn.com 


A place luli of romance. Two person jacuzzi in front of the fireplace with seconcl 
fireplace in the bedroom. Exceptional dining. A picturesąue village. Towering peaks. 
Fabulous shopping. Cali 800-822-2331 to find out about our Get-A-Way packages. 
The RELUCTANT PANTHER INN Manchester Village. VT 
Country hospitality for the sophisticated traueler. www.reluctantpanther.com 


Relcixing Country Enuironment 
Cozy Guest Rooms 
Unpretentious Fine Dining 
An Intimate Pub 


WAYBURY 
i INN i 

A Good Irwestment in Time 


Route 125, East Middlebury, Vermont 05740 
vvww.vvaybiuyinn.com 

800 - 348-1810 


KILLINGTON 

Cortina Inn and Resort. Beautifully run inn. 
extraordinary food. Spring/S u mmer/Fall — 
central to shopping, historical sites, 
antiquing, golf packages, tennis school, fly 
fishing packages, hiking, mountain biking, 
pool, fitness center, alpine slide. Winter — 
alpine skiing, snowmobiling, skating, sleigh 
rides. Exquisite food and attentiveness brings 
guests back. We'll help you experience Ver- 
mont’s best. Route 4 between Rutland and 
Killington. (800) 451-6108. 
www.cortinainn.com 
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The Green Mountains 
and the Waybury Inn are 
awaiting your arrival. 


MIDDLEBURY 

The Inn on the Green. Gracefully restored 
1803 National Register Landmark on the 
inviting Middlebury Green, now an elegantly 
comfortable eleven room inn. Private baths, 
and every other modern amenity presented in 
the charm of the early nineteenth century. 
Delicious Continental breakfast served to 
guest rooms. Outstanding, pampering service 
in a distinctive setting. 71 South Pleasant St., 
Middlebuiy, VT 05753. (802) 388-7512, 
(888) 244-7512, fax (802) 388-4075, 

E-mail: innkeeper@InnontheGreen.com 
www.InnontheGreen.com 

The Middlebury Inn. Enjoy an 1827 country 
inn overlooking the village greens in a love- 
ly, lively college town. Offering 170 years of 
friendly hospitality and superb New England 
farę. 75 restored rooms, private baths. Walk- 
ing distance to museums and fine shops and 
close to Middlebury Snów Bowl. Member of 
Historie Hotels of America, ♦♦♦. On The 
Greens, Middlebury, VT 05753. 

(802) 388-4961, (800) 842-4666. 
www.middleburyinn.com 

Swift House Inn. AAA ♦♦♦♦ Cornerof 
Stewart Lane & Route 7, two blocks north of 
Village Green. Gracious lodging & dining in 
an elegant 1815 estate, includes Continental 
breakfast. 21 guest rooms, all with private 
bath, phones, A/C. Some with fireplaces, 
double Whirlpool tubs, color TV. Private par- 
ties, weddings and rehearsal dinners. Karla 
Nelson-Loura, Innkeeper. 25 Stewart Lane, 
Middlebury, VT 05753. 802-388-9925. 
www.swifthouseinn.com 

Waybury Inn. Rates: $95-$ 150, includes fuli 
breakfast. Built 1810, renovated this year. All 
guestrooms with private baths. Comfortable 
country hospitality with unpretentious fine 
dining and casual pub farę. Minutes to a 
national forest with many outdoor opportuni- 
ties. Historie Middlebury offers quaint vil- 
lage shops and antique Stores. Centrally 
located to explore Vermont. Waybury Inn, 
Route 125, East Middlebury, VT 05740. 

(800) 348-1810, (802) 388-4015. 
www.wayburyinn.com 

MONTPELIER 

Capitol Plaża Hotel. Central Vermont’s Smali 
Business of the Year Sept. ’99, (CVEDC). 
Adjacent to State House, historical museum, 
theatre and business district. Featuring new 
colonial rooms, J. Morgan's Steakhouse and 
streetside boutiques. 100 State St., Montpe- 
lier, VT 05602. 802-223-5252 or 
800-274-5252. u ww .capitolplaza.com. 
Winter rates $85-$ 125. 




Kids, Cows 
and Kittens! 
Fun on the farm! 
Countiy cooking 
at its best. 
Come joiti our 
farnily for 
your vacation! 


LIBERTY HILL FARM 

511 Liberty Hill Road, Rochester, VT 05767 
(802) 767-3926 • www.libertyhillfarm.com 
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CROSS COUNTRY SKIING • FINE DINING 


The best hasjust 
gotten better! 

Stay Free! 



Three nights for 
the price of two! 

THREE 

S TALLIO N 


I-N-N 


at the 

Green Mountain Stock Farm 
Randolph, Vermont 


800.424.5575 


In VT - 802.728.5575 
www.3Stallionlnn.com 

Owners: Jinny & Sam Sammis 


SAUNA • 1300 ACRES • SNOWSHOEING 
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Happiness is owning a 
B&B or Country Inn in Vermont 


Leciue the stresses of daily life behind. 
HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS 
with over 35 years experience can help 
you Julfill your dream. 

We specialize in Yermont Hospitality 
Properties. 


www.hospitalityconsultants.com 
or tollfree 888-362-5007 
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RANDOLPH 

Three Stallion Inn. Traditional Vermont Coun¬ 
try Inn boasting a welcoming atmosphere with 
cozy, comfortable guest rooms. Nestled in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains on 1300 
acres. the inn offers the finest in recreation and 
relaxation. This four-season destination fea- 
tures 30 km of trails for x-c skiing & snow¬ 
shoeing (rentals available). Share good com¬ 
pany. drinks and the culinary delights expertly 
prepared & served in Morgan’s Pub or Lip- 
pitt's Restaurant. Take advantage of our 
“WINTER STAY FREE" package. We are the 
perfect location for weddings and conferences. 
Serving dinner Tues.-Sat., Randolph, VT. 
(800) 424-5575 or (802) 728-5575, or visit us 
at www.3StallionInn.com 


ROCHESTER 

Liberty Hill Farm operates an award-winning 
dairy farm in the Green Mountains. right in the 
heart of ski country. Guest lodging in the 1825 
farmhouse includes excellent meals, served 
family style. Visit the cows, cross country ski 
and snowshoe from the front door. Children are 
always welcome! Visit the farm! Bob, Beth, 
Tom. Jen and Dave Kennett. Rochester, VT 
05767. (802) 767-3926. 
www.libertyhillfarm.com 

WAITSFIELD 

Inn at the Round Barn Farm. Come relax at our 
award-winning historie inn! Luxurious guest 
rooms. fireplaces, jacuzzis, and sumptuous 
breakfasts. Minutes from Sugarbush and Mad 
River Glen ski areas. Cross-country skiing and 
snowshoeing available on our beautiful Inn 
trails and at nearby Nordic centers. 
802-496-2276. www.theroundbarn.com 

WATERBURY-STOWE 

Black Locust Inn — Stowe/Waterbury. Vermont. 
Charm, comfort and personal attention. Fea- 
tured on Discovery TV: “Best Places to Kiss.” 
Elegantly restored 1832 farmhouse. Enjoy our 3 
course scrumptious breakfast, afternoon appe- 
tizers w/complimentary wines & champagne. 
We have meticulously created many amenities 
to make you feel right at home. In the heart of 
all-year-round activities. Near Stowe. AAA 
♦ ♦♦ Mobil ★★★. 800-366-5592 or 
www.blacklocustinn.com 



Northern Yermont: 


BOLTON VALLEY 

Bolton VaIIey offers “Vermont’s Ultimate Family 
Values.” Stay in our mountaintop village and 
ski & ride on 51 trails/6 lifts, night skiing until 
10 p.m. 100 km of Nordic skiing & snowshoe¬ 
ing and much morę! Stay in our slopeside 
hotel/condos and walk to dining & shopping. 
Toll-free 1-877-9BOLTON. 
www.boltonvalleyVT.com (See our ad pg 65) 


BURLINGTON 

Hospitality Consultants specializes in the listing 
and sales of select hospitality properties 
throughout Vermont. Our services include buy- 
er broker representation. consulting services to 
buyers, consulting services to sellers to help 
them establish a sales price, consulting to 
Innkeepers hoping to improve their bottom linę. 
valuations, and securing financing. www.hospi- 
talityconsultants.com or toll free 888-362-5007. 


EASTBURKĘ 

Inn at Mountain View Farm. “ Magical...spień- 
did. ” Selected as an Editors’ Pick by Yankee 
Magazine and featured in Romantic Homes, 
November 2000. Discover soul-seducing splen¬ 
dor on our 440-acre historie farm estate. laced 
with miles of spectacular walking. mountain 
biking and cross-country ski trails. “ One of the 
most breathtaking hilltop views in Yermont . ” 
Yermont Life. Fine dining. massage and sauna, 
horse-drawn sleigh rides. NEW fireplaced luxu- 
ry suitę. Seasonal packages; 3 hours from Bos¬ 
ton. Inn at Mountain View Farm. East Burkę. 
VT. Cali (800) 572-4509 or (802) 626-9924. 
www.innmtnview.com (See our ad page 64) 


HUNTINGTON 

Sleepy Hollow Inn Ski & Bike Center. A 

secluded country inn tucked away in the 
foothills of the Green Mountains. Eight spa- 
cious bedrooms, most with private baths and 
all with Vermont crafts and spectacular views. 
Complimentary hearty breakfast included. 25 
miles of trails on 877 private acres. Hiking. 
mountain biking. skiing, snowshoeing. 
Meticulously groomed trails and night skiing. 
1805 Sherman Hollow Road, Huntington, VT 
05462. Toll free 866-254-1524. 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 
(See our ad page 64) 

JERICHO 

Homeplace Bed & Breakfast. A quiet spot in a 
hundred-acre wood. The large house, filled 
with European and American antiques. is sur- 
rounded by perennial gardens. The woods are 
fuli of trails and there are friendly house and 
barn animals. Rates are $65 D/O. Fuli break¬ 
fast. P.O. Box 96, Jericho, VT 05465. 
802-899-4694. Mariot Huessy. 

NORTH HERO 

The Historie North Hero House. Winter in the 
Champlain Islands. Warm. romantic rooms 
with jacuzzis, fireplaces, and fabulous lakę 
and mountain views. Delicious food. On-site 
XC skiing, skating, ice fishing and lots morę. 
Weddings & meetings. Low winter rates. Yan¬ 
kee Magazine ’99 Editors’ pick. AAA ♦♦♦ 
Visit www.northherohouse.com or cali 
888-525-3644. 

SHELBURNE 

Heart of the Y illage Inn. Restored 1886 Queen 
Annę Victorian; nine rooms, private baths. 

Fuli Vermont breakfast. Across from Shel- 
bume Museum; Shelburne Farms and Yer¬ 
mont Teddy Bear close by. Airport and 
Burlington 10 minutes. AC, phones. TV on 
request. Amex/MC/Visa. 5347 Shelburne 
Road, Shelburne, VT 05482. 802-985-2800. 
Toll free 877-808-1834. E-mail: 
innkeeper@heartofthevillage.com 
www.heartofthevillage.com 


STOWE 

Brass Lantern Inn. Award-winning B&B Inn. 
Restored 1810 farmhouse & carriage barn fea- 
turing: antiques, stenciling. fireplaces, 
whirlpools, planked floors and beams. hand- 
made quilts, private baths & mountain views. 
Featured in: Fodors, Best Places to Kiss in 
New England, Discerning Travelers. An inti- 
mate inn in the heart of Stowe. Non-smoking 
AAA ♦♦♦ Inn. 717 Mapie Street. Stowe, VT 
05672. (800) 729-2980, (802) 253-2229. 
www.brasslanterninn.com 

The Mountain Road Resort. Stowe’s Intimate 
AAA Four Diamond Resort welcomes you to 
seven snowy acres with lovely views — creat- 
ing the perfect environment for a winter vaca- 
tion. Excellence in service. hospitality and 
accommodations. Designer-decorated rooms 
are stylish with special touches and condo- 
suites have fireplaces and two-person 
Jacuzzis. Award-winning “AquaCentre" with 
indoor pool, grand Jacuzzi, sauna and mini- 
gym. Outdoor MoonSpa under the pines. P.O. 
Box 8. Stowe. VT (800) 367-6873. 
www.stowevtusa.com 
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Mountainside Resort at Stowe. A secluded 
hillside condominium resort. The affordable 
winter getaway for families and smali 
groups! Fully furnished 1-4 bedroom units 
w/fireplaces, modern appliances, private 
phones, TVs/VCRs, individually controlled 
heat. Heated indoor pool, sauna, jacuzzi. 
Minutes to alpine, x-country skiing, dining 
and shopping. Available rentals: weekend up 
to 1 month! 171 Cottage Club Road, Stowe, 
VT 05672. 800-458-4893. 

E-mail: mtside@together.net 
www.mountainsideresort.com 

Stone Hill Inn. A romantic luxury bed and 
breakfast inn. Ninę elegantly decorated guest 
rooms, each with fireside two-person jacuzzi 
and king-sized bed. Superb wooded setting 
offering privacy and quietude. Outdoor hot 
tub under the stars. Tobogganing and 
snowshoeing on-site. Fuli breakfast and 
evening hors d’oeuvres. Close to downhill 
and cross-country skiing. Non-smoking. 

89 Houston Farm Rd., Stowe, VT 05672. 

802-253-6282. 

www.stonehillinn.com 

Stowe Country Rentals offering the finest 
selection of vacation homes and condos in 
the Stowe area. Whether you’re interested in 
a weekend ski getaway or summer retreat, 
we have cozy condos or spacious homes to 
suit all lifestyles and budgets. Visit 
www.stowecountryrentals.com for rates, 
photos and complete descriptions, or cali 
800-639-1990 or 802-253-8132. 

(See our ad pg 64) 

Three Bears at the Fountain. Where every- 
thing is just right. Stowe’s oldest guest 
house. A classic New England bed and 
breakfast offering queen and king rooms 
with private bath. King and queen suites. 

Fuli homemade breakfast, antiques, 
mountain views. Romance, Relaxation, 
Renewal. The perfect setting for your inti- 
mate wedding. 1049 Pucker Street, 

Stowe, VT, 800-898-9634. 
www.threebearsbandb.com 

Trapp Family Lodge. A mountain resort in 
the European tradition, by the family that 
inspired The Sound of Musie. 116 luxurious 
rooms with magnificent mountain views. 
Gracious dining in three restaurants accom- 
panied by nightly musical entertainment. 
2,800 acres for reereation and personal 
exploration. Over lOOk of trails for cross- 
country skiing, snowshoeing and sleigh rid- 
ing. Fitness center with heated, indoor pool. 
Free shuttle to alpine skiing at Stowe Moun¬ 
tain Resort. Ski packages available. 
800-826-7000. www.trappfamily.com/vl 
(See our ad page 65) 

WEST GLOVER 

Mapie Manor B&B. Once upon a time in the 
Northeast Kingdom there was a charming 
Victorian Inn. A spell was cast on the 250 
acres, enchanting all who entered with 
Fabulous Views, Luxurious Sunlit Rooms, a 
Majestic Breakfast and a Royal Tea. 
Memories of this fairytale encounter will 
never escape you. 77 Mapie Lane, 

West Glover, VT. 802-525-9591. 
www.maple-manor.com 



Stowb’s Intimate 4-Diamond Resort 

1-800-367-6873 
{■%,, /ww www. st0wevtu9a.com 
Stowe, Vermont 05672 
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MOUNTAINSIDE 

RESORT AT STOWE 

A Unique Condominium Resort, 
close to all Stowe has to offer, 
yet secluded, in a wooded 
hillside setting 

www.mountainsideresort.ee 


800 - 458-4893 
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We set out 

to create the most beautiful place in 
Vermont to watch the leaves tum. 
And so peaceful you can 
even hear them fali. 

Mapie Manor 
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Stowe, VT 
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THE 

CLE£ 

yiel: 



S O C I A L L Y 
RESPONSIYE 


FINANCIAL 


S E R V I C E S 


SINCE 


19 8 5 


PORTFOLIO MANAGEMENT 
TAILORED TO MEET EACH CLIENT'S 
FINANCIAL NEEDS AND 
SOCIAL VALUES. 

WE SPECIALIZE IN SERVICES 
FOR INDMDUALS AND PROVIDE 
OUR CLIENTS WITH A 
BI-MONTHLY NEWSLETTER. 


Social Screens Address 

Erwironment Diversity Humań Rights 
Labor Relations Corporate Citizenship 
Animal Rights Nuclear Proliferation 
Corporate Governance 

For morę information cali 800.809.6439 
or write: 

The Clean Yield 
P.O. Box 1 17 
Greensboro, VT 05841 
www.cleanyield.com 
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This historical treasure captures the 
* v e soul and sphit ofVennont. 



A Vetmont Century... 

published by The Times Argus and The Rutland Herald, is a historical 
collection of photographs and essays honoring the unforgettable 
faces, moments, struggles and triumphs of the past 100 years. 

A perfect gift! $34.95 (plus tax and $5 shipping) 

To purchase your book, stop by one of our offices: 

Barre (8-5) Montpelier (11-5) Rutland (8-5) 


TO ORDER, CALL 802479-0191 or in-state only: 1-800-649-0285 
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The Mills at Winooski Falls 

A UNIQUE Vermont BOOK of illustrated essays and orał 
histories, highlighting the diverse stories of the Winooski 
River mills from the early 1800’s. A revealing portrait of 
immigrants dependent on a mili economy. 

“This volume expertly cclebrates one of Vermont’s richest 
historie places.” Tom Slayton, Yermont Life 

“A fascinating read!” Barbara Snelling, former Lt. Gouernor 

Ordering info: SI8.95 each plus s/h 

Onion River Press, Champlain Mili, Winooski, VT 05404 

T: (802) 655-0231 F: (802) 655-0232 E: hookrack@together.net 
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LANDMARKS 

Continued from page 11 

there," says Robin Groves. "Because 
the horse, by the way his mind works, 
he knows my voice is here, but he 
doesn't have a mental picture of what's 
behind him. It takes a long time to 
train him to drive ... it's hard to get 
him to believe that it's okay to have 
that thing rattling behind him." 

Robin Groves's pride and joy is a 14- 
year-old Morgan stallion named Clay 
Gates Fort Knox. She calls him Knox 
for short, and says with some affection 
that "she won't repeat some of his oth- 
er nanieś," except to add, "my hus- 
band calls him 'Chubby.' " 

Like all the other horses at the rally, 
Knox is shod for the snów. There is a 
layer of plastic between the Steel shoes 
and the hooves. Sharp little borium 
picks on the shoes give the horses trac- 
tion on ice. 

"A metal shoe without borium is 
like skating," Wilson Groves says. 

With that, Wilson Groves drives his 
pair of well-matched Morgans into the 
obstacle course. The pair weave easily 
between orange cones. In this class, 
horses are judged for their times. Still, 
the trot is the only fast gait allowed. If 
horses break into morę than five canter 
strides the driver is penalized. Groves 
manages to keep his pair in check. 

Ray Johnson, of Campton, New 
Hampshire, another rally regular, came 
to the Wildflower Inn with his stan- 
dardbred horse, Rocky, in tow. 

Johnson usually participates in 
three-day driving events that include 
dressage, stadium obstacle courses and 
marathon drives of up to 17 miles. 
Compared to these technically diffi- 
cult contests, "sleigh rallies and plea- 
sure shows are lcind of like beauty con¬ 
tests," Johnson says. 

Still, he's as anxious as the others to 
flaunt Rocky and his rig. The judge 
calls out, "Gentlemen to Drive, you 
may enter the ring." At this, Anderson 
excuses himself, jostles the reins and 
clucks. Rocky snorts, forcing air 
through his nostrils that Stearns 
around his face like exhaust from a 
car. Then his hooves lcick up clods of 
snów as the runners slice through it 
from behind. Anderson is off and 
driving. 


Annę Galloway wrote about Willey’s 
Storę in Greensboro in our last issue. She 
lives in East Hardwick. 






























B O O K S O F V E R M O M T I N T E R E S T 

Irr tire* Ferii Explores Slavery’s Legac*y 


By Ann Marie Giroux 

rfflfl fe - 



In the Fali by feffrey Lent (Atlantic 
Monthly Press, New York, 544 pages, 
hardcover, $25). 

Jeffrey Lent's novel In the Fali 
explores bigotry and the powerful 
aftershocks of slavery in a seemingly 
unlikely place: Randolph, Vermont. 
Vermonters are justly proud of their 
abolitionist ancestry, the Underground 
Railroad effort and the high percentage 
of Vermonters who volunteered to 
fight for the Union cause. But in the 
fali of 1865, Vermont soldier Norman 
Pelham, just home from the war, is 
greeted by his mother: “ ‘\ always sup- 
ported the abolition... But Norman, 
this.' " She's referring to her son's new 
bride: Leah, a runaway slave. 

Although the war has ended, it is 
immediately elear that its roots still 
thrive, reaching all the way north to 
the Green Mountains. This 20-year- 
old Civil War hero comes home to 
learn 'The worst men could do to one 
another wasn't the elear gore of 
Marye's Heights or the wreckage of 
Petersburg. ,/ His wife, Leah, is rebuffed 
by merchants and becomes the subject 
of gossip about ''dusić women." 

Leah and Norman make a deter- 
mined effort to raise a family and live 
a good life in the shadow of the Green 
Mountains, but the deeper, darker 
shadows of slavery curse their family 
for generations. Neither the soft, 
rounded Green Mountains nor the 
sharp pealcs of the New Hampshire 
Whites can insulate the Pelhams from 
the horrors of the past. 

This is a story that refuses to allow 
the abomination of slavery to tum into 
something distant and abstract. Lent 
gives slavery and its deep scars human 
faces and creates people we care about. 
Told with beautiful language, an 
authentic rendering of Vermont and 
characters you don't want to let go, In 
the Fali demonstrates how slavery 
splintered families, both black and 
white, in the North and the South. 

It is a remarkable first novel that 
leaves readers with a satisfying hint of 
hope but a necessary aftertaste of 
shame. It's not often a worlc of fiction 
comes so fully packed. 


Pipers at the Gates of Dawn, by 

Lynn Stegner (University Press of New 
England, Hanover, 270 pages, hard- 
cover, $24.95). 

Part-time Vermont resident Lynn 
Stegner's new novel, Pipers at the 
Gates of Dawn, is a triptych, three sto- 
ries hinged together. Each shares set- 
ting, local characters and an outsider 
who appears one spring in the fictional 
Vermont town of Harrow, a Northeast 
Kingdom hamlet. Although the hand- 
some outsider ingratiates himself with 
townspeople and summer people alilce, 
the triptych is ultimately not about 
him. Rather, Sam Chase is the catalyst 
who sets the people of Harrow in 
motion. 

In "Hired Man," the strongest and 
most authentic of Stegner's three sto- 
ries, Chase is the subtle impetus that 
Ray Rinaldi needs to free himself from 
the tangle of his parents' relationship 
and hardscrabble life on the family 
farm. Beautiful writing abounds in this 
poignant story. Stegner, a daughter-in- 
law of the late author Wallace Stegner, 
who also wrote about Vermont, knows 
the ravages a reluctant spring can wagę 
on people in this place: "There fol- 
lowed ten days of everything from air 
so balmy that the icicles along the 
eaves wept themselves down to a 
fringe,- then sleet and a hard freeze,- 
three days of dousing rain ; snów flur- 


ries, stray memories, throughout; 
thaws malcing promises, breaking 

promises ... unnerving; then on the 
H first of May a storm ... If it hadn't 
B been so pretty it would have done 
I morę than break hearts." 
i In "Pipers at the Gates of Dawn," 
f the title story, Chase is the foil 
against which a life is examined and a 
marriage tested. 

"Indian Summer" completes Steg- 
ner's portrait of this hamlet in north- 
eastern Vermont. It's in this finał story 
that Sam Chase reveals his most des- 
picable side. Ray Rinaldi wondered 
about this hidden side of the hired 
man in the first story: "He lcept his 
face to the side, one or t'other, so the 
loolc was half of an unseen whole, and 
Ray had to wonder about the half he 
wasn't getting." Chase's actions force 
the main character, Jack Sayers, to par- 
ticipate in the world he's tried to with- 
draw from. "Indian Summer" is 
tedious at times and over-simplistic in 
its portrayal of Vermonters. Yet it's 
worth wading through for the scene 
when Sam Chase forces Sayers' hand 
with naturę presenting an interesting 
choice. Sayers must live with his deci- 
sion — the hard stuff of life — some¬ 
thing he's both avoided and yearned 
for all his uncomfortable, privileged 
life. 

The Gore, by Joseph A. Citro (Uni- 
versity Press of New England, 
Hanover, 232 pages, softcover, $14.95). 

A "gore" is a triangular parcel of 
land that lies outside the jurisdiction 
of a town, a mistake madę by the origi- 
nal colonial surveyors. Vermont gores 
are some of the state's most uninhabit- 
ed terrain — the perfect setting for a 
supernatural tale. The central mystery 
in Citro's story is just who or what is 
living in the gore on the edge of the 
Northeast Kingdom town of Eureka, 
Vermont? Fantastic animals? Native 
American spirits ? A lost tribe? Some- 
one or something is running wild, 
frightening the townspeople to death. 

Nothing is as it appears in this 
thriller. Just when you're surę some¬ 
thing is impossible, Citro, a master at 
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Celebrate 



Her Craft, Her Art, 
Her Life. 



The definitive book on Tasha Tudors 

art with morę than 150 of 
her finest paintings and 

drawings culled from 10.000 pieces of art, 
and an informative biographical lext. 
AVAILABLE IN HARDCOYER 



Little, Brown and Company 

www.twbookmark.com 02000 time Warner trade publishing, inc. 
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BOOKS OF YERMONT INTEREST 


mixing natural phenomena with folk- 
lore and history, gets you wondering, 
''Weil, maybe..." This book was pub- 
lished in 1990 as The Unseen. 


Chronicling Vermont 
By Tom Slayton 

Fast Lane on a Dirt Road: A Con- 
temporary History of Vermont, by foe 

Sherman (Chelsea Green Publishing 
Company, White River function, 247 
pages, paperback, $16.95). 

This book, which summarizes Ver- 
mont political events and social 
trends, decade by decade from the late 
1940s onward, was originally pub- 
lished in 1991. For the new edition, Joe 
Sherman has written five new chap- 
ters focusing on the 1990s, thus bring- 
ing the book into the new millenium. 

Although Fast Lane on a Dirt Road 
may not be good history — it's much 
too opinionated and shoot-from-the- 
hip casual for that — it is easily the 
best collection of social commentaries 
published in Vermont in years. 

Sherman, a fine writer and journal- 
ist, has the ability to infuriate and 
enlighten the reader within the space 
of a single chapter. This is history 
with a flavor, advocacy journalism 
with depth, impassioned writing about 
a subject Sherman knows intimately: 
his native Vermont. His reading of 
events can seem dead wrong at times, 
but his storytelling ability is so great 
it's often hard not to agree with his 
conclusions. 

For example, Sherman begins his 
chapter on the hippie years in Ver- 
mont with a broad-brush picture filled 
with outrageous generalizations ("Hip- 
pies lilced to go barefoot so they could 
feel the grass between their toes. They 
acted carefree. They were not big on 
worlc...") Even though the State was 
generally peaceful and most of the 
counterculture members were accept- 
ed by their morę traditional neighbors, 
Sherman cites unsubstantiated tales of 
old Vermonters who took potshots at 
wandering hippies with their deer 
rifles. Yet Sherman subseąuently 
points out that communes had a his- 
torical antecedent in 19th century Ver- 
mont and proceeds through a thought- 
ful portrayal of the Total Loss Farm 
commune, noting in his conclusion 
the likely inheritor of the countercul- 


ture's politics: Bernie Sanders, now 
U.S. Congressman from Vermont. The 
latter two-thirds of the piece is a fine 
essay on this interesting, though over- 
rated phenomenon. 

Likewise, Sherman covers the "his¬ 
tory" of skiing in Vermont in a few 
paragraphs, but then shifts gears and 
produces a wonderful portrait of Hap 
Gaylord, a Waitsfield garage owner 
and jack-of-all-trades, battling his way 
through a massive 1970s snowstorm, 
helping stranded motorists and ulti- .. 
mately collapsing from exhaustion. 
Combined with some of Sherman's 
own experiences as a ski bum, the 
essay offers an exuberant, often hilari- 
ous portrait of the decade's growing, 
ambitious ski industry. 

Sherman is aware of the dangers of 
unexamined nostalgia. When Fred 
Tuttle asks if he doesn't hate to see 
smali farmers go out of business, Sher- | 
man writes: "Of course I did. Every- 
body did. But this too easily slipped 
me into a mold I wanted to break out 
of. It was knee-jerk Vermontism: Keep 
the family farm alive no matter what. 
Prop up the image. Retain traditional- 
ism. Though a softy for that rhetoric, I 
was also a critic of the word tradition. 
What a minefield it represented, a dan- 
gerous place to go if one was interested 
in truth." 

That, in a nutshell, is the problem 
that writing about Vermont's contem- 
porary history entails. It's too close to 
weigh objectively. Truth — whatever 
that may be — is overpowered by our 
biases. Sherman's book plunges into 
that mucky morass and ultimately tri- 
umphs precisely because of the 
writer's courageous struggle to rise 
above it. 

Letters from u Somewhere... ,f by 

Cornelius Granai, edited by Edwin 
Granai (Barnes Bay Press, 73 pages, 
$12.95). 

Pride in his adopted America, love 
for his wife and family and concern 
for the destitute civilians and refugees 
of World War II are the recurring 
themes in Capt. "Kio" Granai's letters 
home from England, Africa and Italy. 
Published in this smali but poignant 
collection by his son Edwin, the book 
is a gentle reminder of the sacrifices 
madę by those who fought to stop Fas- 
cism. c 
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Pillars oftlte community: Sutton Toum Clerk Doreen Dcvenger, seated, at the Sutton school 
with, fr om left, Laurel Holmes , her daughter, who is the school secretary; Shirley Brill, the 
town postmistress; and Chip Devenger, Doreen's son, the Toum Meeting moderator. 


Chip, Laurel, Doreen, and Shirley 


T here are almost as many myths 
about Vermont as there are about 
Atlantis or Washington, D.C. 
One of them portrays "your typical 
Vermonter" as a reticent, stand-offish 
sort who'11 prove to be as good as gold 
once you get to know him, though it 
will take upwards of a decade before 
he favors you with a complete sen- 
tence. Lm surę there must be cases 
where the myth holds true, and it may 
have been morę widely true before my 


By Garret Keizer 
Photographed by Paul Rogers 


time, but the native Vermonters I 
know are among the most outgoing, 
the most helpful and, without a doubt, 
the most garrulous people Lve ever 
met. If you have an appointment to 
catch in the Green Mountains and sev- 
eral errands to run beforehand, you 
should either leave korne with plenty 
of time to spare or be well practiced in 
the art of faking a sudden onset of the 
fiu in mid-conversation. "Yup" and 
"Nope," if they were ever current coin 


in Vermont, went out with the buffalo 
nickel. 

Another myth of longstanding is 
that Vermonters are among the last 
folks in the nation to live in "real 
communities" (which believers in the 
first myth must imagine as something 
lilce Trappist cloisters that sell mapie 
syrup instead of jam). There may be 
some truth to this myth also ; never- 
theless, I imagine there are blocks in 
Brooklyn that have a stronger sense of 
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Here in Bennington, the good life just got better. 


Enjoy the best of 
Vermont at 
Benningtons 
First Senior Living 
Community 

Theres never been a better time 
to make the most of your retire- 
ment years...or a better time to 
make the Village at Fillmore 
Pond your new home. 




Since we opened, the response from seniors and their families has been overwhelming! 
And no wonder. Whether they've chosen to own an attractive cottage home. or to rent 

an independent living or assisted lhing apart- 
ment in our cozy "country inn," everyone has mar- 
veled at the thoughtful rangę of semces and ameni- 
ties that makes living "the good life" in Vermont 
even better. 


c Village_ qi_ Tillmore c Pond_ 


300 Village Lane, Bennington, VT (next to the Center for the Arts) 

802.447.7000 www.fillmorepond.com (Sc 
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A. ROSSETTO CONSTRUCTION 


After years of saving money for o house, 
ifs time a house saved money for you. 

FEATURES 


Winner of 
2000 Better Homes 
Energy Eflidency Award 


• 2600 Sq. Ft, 3 Bedroom, 2 1/2 Bath 

• Five Star Home, 90.0 Yermont Star Rating 

• 900 Sq. Ft. of Covered Porches 

• Structurally Insulated Panel Construction 

• Fiber Cement Siding 

• Synthetic Trim 

• Standing Seam Metal Roof 

• Heat Mirror Windows 

• Composite Decking 
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community than any number of smali 
towns in Vermont. 

That isn't to say that people in Ver- 
mont's smali towns and villages care 
less about community than their Brook¬ 
lyn counterparts. It's only to suggest 
that they may have to work harder, and 
drive farther, to commune. That 
shouldn't come as any great surprise, 
sińce many of them also have to work 
harder and drive farther just to eat. 

In a smali town like minę, most 
people are away most of their waking 
hours, and few places exist for them to 
meet together when they're not. In 
fact, most of us are far morę likely to 
meet out of our town than in it. We 
don't have a single storę here in Sut- 
ton ; as of several years ago, we don't 
even have a dump. (The old dumps 
had to go, but in their day each did the 
work of a dozen church suppers.) Once 
a year we do have a traditional Yer¬ 
mont Town Meeting, but it's fair to 
say that at present the only business 
capable of filling the meeting must 
also be capable of dividing the town. 

No village green either. No monu- 
ments besides those in the cemeteries. 
No clock in the tower of the only 
church 

To notify the flock 
That everything is well, 

Especially at night 

When somebody seems bound 

To suffer dislocation: 

That's when a handmade height 
Letting down ąuiet sound 
Can uphold civilization. 

The lines are from a poem called 
"Belfry" by the late James Hayford, 
who spent the greater part of his life in 
Vermont towns, most of them in the 
yalleys and all of them with a main 
Street and a row of Stores. I suspect 
that had he lived in a hill community 
like minę, where the term "main 
Street" is pretty much a figurę of 
speech, he might have "suffered dislo¬ 
cation" every now and then. 

Or perhaps not. Here in Sutton, as in 
other smali yillages around the State, 
we are not without our sources of reas- 
surance "that everything is well," our 
signifiers that "uphold civilization." 
But these signifiers are not found in 
any edifice, custom or property. 
They're not written in a document or 
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; administered as an oath. They're 
embodied in individuals. 

I am reminded of this every time I 
! vote. Every public meeting I have 
attended in this town for the last 15 
i years has always had the same first 
| item on its agenda: "To elect a moder¬ 
ator." And without hesitation, varia- 
tion or discussion we elect the same 
moderator, Chip Devenger, who duti- 
fully steps away from the podium so 
that some other individual can hear 
the motion, cali the vote and immedi- 
ately hand the gavel bacie to Chip — 
often with visible relief. 

If this is the March Town Meeting, 
there follows the vote for town clerlc, 
which, also without hesitation, varia- 
tion, or discussion, goes to Doreen 
Devenger, Chip's white-haired moth- 
er. The only difference in the two elec- 
tions is that while Doreen usually 
casts one vote on behalf of the town 
for Chip, she is occasionally spared the 
awkwardness of casting one vote on 
behalf of the town for herself. We vote 
by proxy for Chip but directly for 
Doreen. 

Once Doreen has been duły installed 
behind her table on the town stage 
(where in fact she's been sitting all 
along), and once Chip is installed 
behind his podium, the foundations of 
orderly government have been secured. 
What follows can be long or brief, har- 
monious or contentious, boring or 
bizarre, but it will remain civil and 
safe — or at least I shall feel civil and 
safe — as long as Chip and his mother 
are up front with the flags. 

There's morę to this than continu- 
ity. This is about style, mainly Chip's, 
and symbolism, mainly Doreen's. 
With a wry, urbane eąuanimity that 
reminds me of Jack Benny or Fred 
Astaire or portraits of Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son (thinlc of the three men smiling), 
Devenger graciously recognizes each 
raised hand as if to say, "As you are a 
Citizen, I acknowledge your right to 
speak; and as you are just as likely as 
not to make an ass out of yourself, I 
disclaim all personal responsibility." 
Perhaps all of us are at greater liberty 
to make asses out of ourselves because 
we can trust that Chip will never do 
the same. I doubt that the resignation 
of a president would make me feel any 
less secure than the news that Chip 
Devenger would no longer moderate 
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the Sutton Town Meeting. 

Doreen's role, as I said, seems morę 
symbolic than Chip's. Seated next to 
her mercurial son, advising him from 
time to time on a point of order, she 
puts me in mind of the Greek Fates, 
those goddesses who sat off to the side 
on Mount Olympus measuring out the 
lives of gods and men. I can see her 
doing just that, precisely and even hap- 
pily, not because she harbored any 
malice toward the mortal whose 
thread of life she held in her hand like 
a delinąuent property tax bill, but 
because 87 years is a pretty long time 
and, anyway, that's all he's going to 
get. Snip. Doreen stands for the neces- 
sity of limits and boundaries, the cer- 
tainties of death and taxes. 

She also symbolizes the grandmoth- 
erly element without which any insti- 
tution ought to be suspect. In some 
ways she reminds me of old Mrs. Dud- 
ley (not that Doreen should in any way 
be construed as old) who used to sit at 
the big desk and answer the telephone 
in bacie of the Converse furniture and 
appliance storę in nearby Orleans. 
Behind her stood a massive black safe 
and above that a black and white pic- 
ture of Ike (Eisenhower, not Turner) 
framed on the wali. Somehow she 
seemed like the visible "guarantor" of 
good faith in that place of business. 
She was mother to the owner, as 
Doreen is mother to Chip, who pub- 
licly addresses her as such. I once read 
a motto that went something like 
"Never do anything you'd be ashamed 
to tell your mother." The sight of 
Doreen on the stage next to Chip is a 
visible reminder of that same princi- 
ple, with Chip providing the necessary 
corollary: But never refrain from say- 
ing something that might get a rise 
out of mother. 

Doreen and Chip remain on stage 
during a town vote, but in November 
elections she usually joins her sister 
Fates at the polling booths where they 
set up camp with their assortment of 
casseroles and homemade cookies. 
Here, too, I find a vision of security, of 
civilization upheld. I can only imagine 
what thoughts go through their heads 
as I step up to the checklist — "Here 
comes that bigmouth from way out in 
left field" — but Td sooner believe that 
the Fiat Earth Society had conclusive- 
ly demonstrated its pet contention 
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than that any one of my votes would 
be deliberately miscounted in these 
hands. "Integrity" doesn't go far 
enough to denote what I mean, no 
morę than mapie sap is mapie syrup. 
Theirs is an integrity boiled down to 
something thicker, like spite, or love. 

That Doreen is not the only custodi- 
an of the ballot box is proof that her 
ąualities are not exclusively genetic. I 
almost needed such a proof when 
someone told me recently that Laurel 
Holmes, the graded school secretary, 
was the sister of Chip Devenger and 
thus the daughter of Fate herself. It 
was almost too much to talce ; it almost 
madę the social contract of my smali 
community seem too precarious. Be 
that as it may, Laurel is another indi- 
vidual who has always stood for social 
stability in my eyes. She's worked 
under four principals, two superin- 
tendents and I don't know how many 
combinations of school board mem- 
bers, but on those nights when a par- 
ent's heart "suffers dislocation" — and 
on those days when a lunch box or a 
pair of mittens suffers the same — 
LaureFs the one to see. Alert, stoical, 
and indefatigably lcind, she embodies a 
promise that something good will 
always happen at school. Even if the 
barbarians are at the gates, they will 
first have to deal with Laurel. "Is that 
Attila with two t's or one? It's very 
distinguished. Now are you any rela- 
tion to the Huns over in Sheffield? 
Would you like a cookie?" 

Of course, on most days I don't think 
about these people or what they repre- 
sent. They're parts of the landscape, so 
to speak; they've always been there, 
and the death-denying part of myself 
assumes that they always will be. But 
then there's the rare day when LaureFs 
out sick, and you cali the school and 
someone else answers. "Can I help 
you?" her substitute says, and you 
answer almost without thinking, "I'm 
not surę." 

I had a similar experience not long 
ago when I went into the town post 
office, located in the basement of a pri- 
vate home, and saw on the counter a 
little sign that Shirley Brill, the post- 
mistress, had laryngitis and was under 
doctor's orders not to speak for several 
days. Shirley was still there, as always,- 
she just couldn't say "Good morning." 

It's difficult to describe how unset- 
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tling I found that silence. Of all the 
people who "uphold civilization" in 
my town, Shirley probably comes into 
contact with morę of us morę often 
than any other. Not only does she sort 
our mail and weigh our packages with 
all the care of Osiris weighing the 
hearts of the dead, she's the unofficial 
herald of births and deaths, the greeter, 
the weather woman, the stand-in for 
the local phone operator who was ban- 
ished long before we began pressing the 
pound key for morę options. When the 
kitchen chimney in our house caught 
fire a few years ago, we called Shirley 
first. She called the fire department. 
When I want to lcnow whom to see for 
a permit to start a fire, again I cali 
Shirley. And when a neighbor won't 
return my "Good morning" because 
we disagreed over the cost of a school 
budget, I can always get another "Good 
morning" for the price of a stamp. 

Anyway, until I saw the sign come 
down, I did my best not to speak to 
Shirley, or at least not to have her speak 
to me. It wasn't easy. I got my mail just 
the same, and Shirley knows my free- 
lance business well enough that she 
doesn't even need to ask when I want a 
receipt. So there was no breakdown of 
services — just a sense of dislocation, as 
if there actually was a clock in the 
church tower and it had suddenly gone 
still. I found myself wondering what 
sense of community would remain in 
Sutton if Chip, Doreen, Laurel, and 
Shirley stepped down with no one to 
replace them. Or what if the Postał Ser- 
vice decided that the town post office 
ought to go the way of the town dump, 
or if the rest of us decided to vote and 
send all of our correspondence electron- 
ically or — as I suspect might be the 
next logical step — not at all? Perhaps 
then the myth of the reticent Yermon- 
ter would no longer be a myth. Yup, 
nope, click, shut down. 

But this is all so grim. Let me close 
on a happier notę by reporting that as 
of right now Shirley's voice is in great 
shape and she is feeling much better. 
Needless to say, so am I. 


Ganet Keizer is the author of A Dresser of 
Sycamore Trees, which was republished 
this year by David R. Godine, Publisher, of 
Boston, and No Place But Flere, about his 
life as a teacher. He is finishing a novel 
that will be published next year. 
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the grapes on toast, yogurt and vanilla 
ice cream — and straight out of the jar! 
Grapę preserves madę from wimpy, 
cultivated varieties can't hołd a candle 
to the wild ones. 

Carol D. Andrews, 

New Braintree, Massachusetts 

Castle Freeman's attractive celebra- 
tion of wild grapes is, in one respect, 
misleading. It is true that such grapes 
are, as he says, "ferociously sour," and 
not only in Newfane,- but wild grapę 
jelly is something else again, tart and 
sweet and lovely to a degree that 
makes ordinary grapę jelly seem bland- 
ly forgettable. "Only a partridge could 
be fed by them"? Lucky partridge — 
and even he doesn't know what he's 
missing. 

George W. Nitchie 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


A Sleeper 

As a longtime admirer of your maga- 
zine, I have, today, come to appreciate 
your editorial slcill and taste even 
morę. Your cover picture on the fali 
issue of a boathouse on Lalce Mem- 
phremagog is lovely. It is especially 
appealing because it belongs to my 
family. Enclosed is a snapshot of my 
son, David, now publisher of Veimont 
Magazine, talcen 42 years ago at that 
same boathouse. 

Emmy-Lou Sleeper 
Larchmont, New York 

Town Jobs, Our Mistakc 
Having been brought up short after 
several adolescent years of incorrectly 
deducing word meanings, I am ąuiclc 
to grab a dictionary as I did on seeing 


"hayward" in the subtitle of Seth 
Blackman's article ["Long Gone Town 
Jobs," Spring 2000]. I then read on, 
finding his definition: one "who once 
measured hay." But my 1969 Ameri¬ 
can Heritage Dictionary says an "offi- 
cer formerly charged with the repair of 
cattle fences and the retention of cat- 
tle in the town common."...The hay 
of hayward is said to come from Mid- 
dle English heie — hedge or fence. I 
can imagine all sorts of encounters 
where Mr. Blackman's definition could 
originate, but wonder how he actually 
learned it. 

I also did not see perambulators 
mentioned. They are officials charged 
with inspecting and maintaining town 
boundaries. I am curious sińce we still 
have active ones here in Salisbury, 
Connecticut, from where the Allens 
and Thomas Chitten- 
den left to settle in Ver- 
mont. Did this position 
come with them to any 
part of Vermont? 

Thank you for any 
light you or Mr. Black- 
man can shed on this. 
And also for keeping 
Vermont Life in print. 
John W. Gallup 
Salisbury, Connecticut 
This is the kind of light 
we hate to shed. The refer- 
ence to haywards in our 
story was incorrect, the 
result of an editor's error. 

In Vermont, haywards 
primarily had the job of 
tracking down loose 
swine, according to the archives division of 
the Vermont secretary of State’s offi.ee and 
Paul Gillies, former deputy secretary of 
State and an expert on Vermont municipal 
government. 

Vermont did not have perambulators, 
according to the secretary of State’s office. 
Instead, from 1779 to 1838 the State Office 
of Surveyor-General determined town 
boundaries, dispatching surveyors-general 
around the State, ha Allen was the first 
surveyor-generał. In disputes involving a 
fence linę that was also a town linę, State 
law held that a Board of Fence Yiewers 
consisting of fence viewers from the two 
towns be named to settle the dispute. 
— Editor 

Send letters to: Vermont Life , Letters to the 
Editor, 6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, 
VT 05602; fax: (802) 828-3366; e-mail: 
vtlife@life.State. vt.us 



David Sleeper and the boathouse on 
Lakę Memphremagog, 1958. 
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A musher and his team ronnd a corner 
at the Craftsbury Outdoor Center during 
last 1 /ear's True Companion Sled Dog 
Race & Benefit. Dogs and drivers race 
as far as 60 miles through Northeast 
Kingdom hills and oalleys. 
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At the Annual Craftsbury Sled Dog Race 
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T o look at the smiling faces 
you would never know the 
temperaturę hovers around 
zero. On this crystal-clear 
race-day morning, onlookers bundled 
in down parkas and thick wool ski 
hats wander about, happy to see the 
eager dogs. Sled dog drivers in snow- 
mobile suits and insulated hats lift 
their dogs down from dog boxes on 
their trucks. One hardy musher, scrap- 
ing wax from the runners of his upside- 
down sled, wears a wool plaid shirt. 
No parka for him. Frozen breath, light- 
ed by the sun, hangs in the air. 

Each year, at 
the end of Janu¬ 
ary, the Crafts- 
bury True Com- 
panion Sled Dog 
Race & Benefit 
brings all this 
activity to the 
Craftsbury Out- 
door Center. The 
race sponsor, the 
Green Mountain 
Distance Mush- 
ers, has three 
goals: to educate 
the public about 
the sport, to in- 
volve the com- 
munity and, 
above all, to have 
fun — it's in Capi¬ 
tal letters on the 
registration form. 

Racers choose to 
race 60 miles, 30 
miles, or ski, 
pulled by dogs, in 
a 15-mile ski jor competition (the "j" 
in skijor is pronounced like a “y"). 
Besides races, the event features free 
sled dog rides and skijoring instruction 
for the public. 

Proceeds from a race-day raffle go to 
the National Education for Assistance 
Dog Services. The money helps the 
organization train service dogs who 
open doors, turn on lights and bring 
articles to physically disabled Vermon- 
ters. Later today, people in wheel- 
chairs will bring their service dogs for 
an indoor demonstration. Puppy rais- 
ers will bring pups in basie training. 

Outside in the parking lot, some of 
the sled dogs can't wait to get started. 
They howl in anticipation. Others face 


the sun with eyes half closed, enjoying 
the feel of its warming rays cutting 
through the cold. While the dogs relax, 
the drivers are busy. They wrestle 
sleds off truck tops, take care of the 
constant pooper-scoopering, pack sleds 
and fasten blue or blacie booties on 
sled dog paws. To accomplish all this, 
most drove their dog trucks into the 
parking lot before sunup, at least three 
hours before the 10 a.m. start time. 

At the drivers' meeting the previous 
evening, Ingrid Bower, the race coordi- 
nator and president of the Green 
Mountain Distance Mushers, read the 
rules of the race. 
One reąuires that 
each sled carry 16 
items of equip- 
ment for the dura- 
tion of the com¬ 
petition. Among 
the eąuipment: 
two sets of dog 
booties, ax, snow- 
shoes, sleeping 
bag, extra harness 
and collar, a first- 
aid kit and one 
pound of food for 
each dog and driv- 
er. 

Another rule 
mandates a health 
check of all dogs. 
Veterinarians 
with stethoscopes 
listen to hearts 
and lungs, check 
foot pads, feel 
muscles for 
strains and deter- 
mine the level of hydration. A race 
yolunteer spray-paints a limę green 
spot on each dog's right hip after it 
passes the vet's inspection. Dogs may 
race a half a dozen or morę times a 
year, painted a different color each 
time. Tenley Meara, a female driver 
with, by coincidence, an all-female 
team, says "My two white dogs look 
like circus dogs by the end of the sea- 
son, they have so many paint spots." 
Come spring, they shed the paint along 
with their winter coats. 

Bred to be eager to run and puli, the 
dogs can't restrain themselves when 
the musher slips on the harnesses and 
elips them to the sled lines. By the 
time a sled is loaded it weighs nearly 



Wńtten and photographed by 
Elinor Osborn 


100 pounds. Add a musher, 
and the weight will eąual that 
of the six-dog team. This is 
equivalent to a marathoner 
loading his weight in rocks 
into a backpack, strapping it 
on, then running the race. The 
dogs love running and pulling, 
but no marathoner would vol- 
unteer for the backpack idea. 

To humble humans even fur- 
ther, the dogs run morę than 
twice a marathon distance. 

At the starting linę, it takes 
two, three or four people to 
anchor the sled while another 
struggles to hołd the lead dogs. 

The whole team yips, whines 
and barks, with feet churning 
the air. When the timer's 
countdown reaches "Go," the 
din instantly evaporates and 
the spectators hear only paws 
throwing snów and the swoosh of sled 
runners. Eyes wide, tongues flapping, 
the dogs fly down the trail. 

This year's race has a dual start, 
with two sleds simultaneously burst- 
ing out of adjacent starting gates. 
Before the lanes converge, 100 yards or 
so down the trail, a flagger judges 
which team is ahead and red flags the 
other to slow down and puli in behind. 
Fortunately, the sled has a brake. The 
dogs don't! 

The lead dogs are remarkable when 
you consider their responsibilities. 
After starting out at a full-out gallop 
for a half or three-quarters of a mile, 
they have to set and hołd a slower 
cruising speed that they can sustain 
for 30 or 60 miles. The musher helps 
with commands and even heel-drag- 
ging if the team is too excited to puli 
back. Second, they have to keep the 
lines taut to the sled. And third, the 
lead dogs act on directions from the 
musher 20 to 25 feet behind them. 

"Gee" means go right. "Haw" 
means go left. It doesn't always work, 
especially when the dogs are told to 
turn off what looks to them like a per- 
fectly good straight and snowy road. 
One team wouldn't turn and just kept 
going. The musher had to ask the trail 
crew watching the road Crossing to 
grab the neck linę and point them in 
the correct direction. 

Meara's lead dogs, 9 and 10 years 
old, were too obedient. When she 
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A racer scooter-kicks along a fiat section of the course. Left, sled dog and fan. Bclow, the sprint out of the start. 


yelled "Gee!" they didn't wait for the 
break in the raił fence but turned on a 
dime and tried to go through it. For a 
second the deep powder snów swal- 
lowed them. When they burst out, the 
harnesses tangled. Meara saw "a terri¬ 
ble mess." She knew the dogs would 
be patient for only a few minutes. Any 
longer and they would bark and jump, 
anxious to go again. She had to untan- 
gle the harnesses ąuickly unless she 
wanted to see the sled lurch forward 
and go zipping by her. In that case she 
would have to choose — either jump 
into the middle of the dogs to stop 
them or grab the sled. 

During the race, teams rest and refu- 
el at the checkpoints, and veterinari- 
ans examine the dogs for stress and 
injuries. If a dog starts to limp in mid- 
race, the musher tucks him into the 
dog bag on the sled. There he has the 
luxury of riding to the checkpoint 
where the team's handler can pick 
him up. Meara's handler, her right- 
hand man — sometimes her father, 
sometimes her husband — brings 
water and snacks of ground meat or 
fish for the dogs and Gatorade for 
Meara. 

No race loop is morę beautiful than 
Craftsbury^ — if the musher can stop 
concentrating on the dogs long enough 
to enjoy it. John Brodhead, director of 
skiing at the Craftsbury Outdoor Cen¬ 
ter, mapped out the course. The race 
starts on the center's expertly groomed 


ski trails. Mushers have an easy run 
the length of Great Hosmer Pond, a 
narrow, forest-ringed lalce two miles 
long. Then the trail winds through fir 
forest, passes farms with red barns and 
follows the Black River — a smali one, 
but a gem, even when frozen up in 
midwinter. From 
Craftsbury Com- 
mon with its 
open hilltop 
views you see the 
Lowell Moun- 
tains chaining 
northward. Look 
in another direc- 
tion and Mount 
Mansfield appears 
in the distance. 

Beyond the cen¬ 
ter, the trail cross- 
es miles of private 
land. Bower sent 
letters asking per- 
mission to cross 
the private prop- 
erties. Since Ver- 
monters have a 
tradition of lceep- 
ing their land 
open to public 
use, affirmative replies came from all 
— except one reluctant landowner. 
Even he got in the spirit as the race 
passed on the road in front of his 
house. He asked race organizers to use 
his land the next year and wanted to 


lcnow exact dates so he could invite 
his grandchildren for the day. 

Beautiful views translate to a diffi- 
cult, hilly course. Meara remembers 
one uphill in particular as being the 
longest and steepest in any of her races. 
"It is the only one where we are forced 
to stop and rest 
every hundred 
feet." Meara con- 
siders herself the 
seventh dog, and 
on a hill lilce this 
she jumps off the 
sled and pushes as 
if behind a super¬ 
market shopping 
cart. "Loaded!" 
she adds. To help 
on the flats, she 
scooter-kicks, fin- 
ishing the strolce 
lilce a figurę 
skater, with her 
leg in the air. 
Downhills are 
easy for the dogs. 
But the sled won't 
steer unless the 
lines are taut, so 
Meara uses her 

heel brakes again. 

Besides traditional dog sleds, four 
skijorers entered the race. Slcijoring, 
long popular in Scandinavia, has only 
recently begun to be popular in the 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Camel's Hump 
rises above the 
l oggingjob. 


F ebruary, in frigid sunshine, in the 
hills of Huntington. Through a notch 
in the hills, against a deep blue sky, we 
can see snów curling off the crooked 
peak of CamePs Hump. Along with a smali 
group of foresters, Tm walking up the "state 
road." In the official records someplace, this is 
a state-owned right-of-way; it once led past 
farms. Under our boots, it's just another tracie 
through the woods. One member of this little 
group mentions an old man who can remember 
potatoes being dug from this hillside. A chain- 
saw is snarling on the hill above us,* today, the 
first post-potato crop is being harvested. 

Most of Vermont's forests have something in 
common with this hillside: They were once 
farmed or logged, then abandoned. The trees 
growing today grew by no one's intention, 
merely by neglect. It's a testament to nature's 
force that Vermont's forests look as good as 
they do. Some of the state's regrown woods 
have been abused all over again ; others have 


benefited from the relatively young science of 
forestry. But even on those lands, the fine 
details that often spelled the difference 
between good and not-so-good work depended 
on the job done by the loggers. 

Logging is a tough trade. The eąuipment is 
expensive, and the markets for logs are fickle. 
All winter, cold winds bite the skin and when 
summer finally comes, deer flies take over the 
job. The work is noisy and it's dangerous. 
"Widów maker" is a term for a limb that's 
dead and ready to break off, but there are plen- 
ty of other dangers in the woods that can make 
widows just as fast. Any logger can tell you 
stories of men killed working in the woods, but 
they keep the stories short; the subject doesn't 
bear lingering over. Here's the fuli account that 
I heard of one logger's death. "He got killed by 
a stick of wood. He was cutting a tree and got 
off the tractor and a limb come down and hit 
him on the head. My wife was on the rescue 
sąuad then. He lived for a while." 

But, for all this, every day loggers get up 
before dawn and go to work in Vermont's 
forests. They cut the wood that you and I use. 
Like any other, it's a job that can be done badly 
or done well. A difficult task done well is 
worth seeking out, and that's why we're here 
this morning — to visit a family of loggers 
whose reputation puts them among the best 
practitioners of their trade: Art Lavigne and his 
sons, Richard and Peter. 

In the rogues' gallery of environmental evil- 
doers, loggers have a prominent place — at 
least according to the stereotypes many people 
hołd. But it's a strange kind of righteousness 
that prompts disdain for the people we send to 
do this work for us — for we use what they 
produce, every one of us. Certainly there are 
greedy, careless loggers. But there are others, 
like the Lavignes, who not only practice their 
craft with pride and care but have developed an 
understanding of the forest, and of people's 
place in it, that may be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of their critics. And, in their ąuiet way, 
the Lavignes embody a collection of ąualities 

— self-reliance, independence, family harmony 

— that may be thought of as old-fashioned but 
are probably rare in any age. 

We've gotten close enough to see Richard 
look over a mapie tree, one that's been marked 
for cutting by the consulting forester on this 
job, Joe Nelson of Bristol. Richard judges which 
way he wants it to fali, plans his escape route, 
cuts his notch, cuts in from the back. The tree 
shudders, cracks as it starts to lean, accelerates 
toward the ground. The twigs in the top crack- 
le as they break off, then there is a thunderous 
whompl when the tree hits the ground — a 
tremor that reaches us through the soles of our 
feet as much as through our eardrums. A rain 
of smali twigs falls for what seems like a long 
time, and the cloud of snów that the tree 
kicked up drifts slowly downhill. 
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Michael Snyder, Chittenden County forester, 
says: "Think how long that tree took to get 
there, and how fast it came down." Joe Nelson 
says: "Some people just can't handle it." And 
Snyder added, "That sound you just heard is 
one of the most disturbing sounds that some 
people can come across. It just blows their 
mind." 

But not any of the people here today. Partly 
through training, partly through long experi- 
ence, they've learned to understand the forest 
in terms of its own time scalę, a scalę so much 
slower than the human one that, to a casual 
observer, something once done in a forest may 
appear permanent. It isn't. The old man who 
saw potatoes being dug here could attest to 
that. Which isn't to say that forests will thrive 
regardless of the abuse visited upon them. 
Forests can be cut badly, greedily, and often 
have been. But they can also be managed so 
well that they'11 grow bacie from a cutting bet- 
ter than before. This takes a forester who 
lcnows how to do the right thing, a landowner 
who wants to do the right thing and loggers, 
lilce the Lavignes, who do it. 

Richard shuts off his saw as we walk up. 
There's little temptation to let the smali talk 
grow long. We're in the shadows on the north 
side of a mountain and the mercury shows no 
ambition to fight its way up to zero. Richard's 
breath has frozen on the face screen of his hard 
hat. A flick of a finger sends a miniaturę snów 
sąuall down his chest. "The ąuality of the tim- 
ber isn't real great," Richard observes. "I think 
the porcupines got in here. A lot of the butts 
are scarred up. I had to cut three, four feet off of 
a lot of them, sometimes six, eight feet." 

Michael Snyder mentions that there used to 
be a bounty on porcupines. "Ali the foresters 
used to carry handguns," he says. 

Richard, a man who spends his days solving 
practical problems, immediately perceives one. 
"I don't know how you'd carry in a porcupine," 
he says. 

"They brought in their ears," Snyder says. 

Joe Nelson has done a careful, sparing job of 
marking the trees here. The landowners are 
developing a network of recreation trails and, 
although they welcome the income from the 
log sales, they care morę about the loolc of the 
forest when the job is done. When two trees 
are competing for the same space, Nelson has 
usually marlced the less valuable tree for cut¬ 
ting — leaving the better tree with room to 
grow. The payback for a decision like this 
comes maybe 15 or 20 years out — several 
eternities in our digital age, but not much at 
all in "tree time." 

Richard and Peter fire up their saws and cut 
the limbs off the felled tree, then cut the 
branches into smali sections so that they'11 lie 
close to the ground. Their actions are unhur- 
ried. Bill Hall, who is now retired but was Sny- 
der's predecessor as Chittenden County 



says. 

Just half a mile from 
where Art Lavigne grew 
up, and still lives, there is a 
26-acre patch of forest that 
he knows very well. It's 
nearly level and has the 
kind of rich soil that sends 
(Continued on page 72) 



After 50 years of 
working in the 
woods, Art Lavigne 
confines his duties to 
operating the skidder. 
Figures on the back 
of the cage calcnlate 
log jobs of years past. 
Below, Richard helps 
a tree — marked in 
blue by a forester — 
on its way down. 


forester, remarks on their 
approach to worlc: "They go 
at this slow pace, but at the 
end of the day, there are so 
many logs down at the head- 
er. Don't know how they do 
it." Their deliberate pace is 
wholly intentional, their first 
linę of defense against ever- 
present danger. "When I was 
younger I got hurt a few 
times," Art says, "but I 
learned you don't rush in the 
woods. Pve instilled that in 
the boys — you don't rush." 

Art Lavigne started his log- 
ging business in 1946, using a 
team of horses. Later he used 
bulldozers and disliked them 
so much that he almost left 
the business. When rubber- 
tired skidders came on the 
market, he bought one of the 
first. That was in 1968 and 
the Lavignes still use that 
machinę every day. (They're 
called skidders because they 
drag, or slcid, logs over the 
ground.) Now, at the age of 
76, having spent most of five 
decades working in one of 
Vermont's most dangerous occupations, he 
still goes to work in the woods every day. "Fve 
graduated from cutting trees," he says, season- 
ing the word "graduated" with a pinch of 
irony. "Now I just drive the skidder — though 
it's harder to stay warm." 

He grew up on a farm in Colchester where 
his father had a sawmill. "The mili was a way 
to make a little money in the Depression," he 
says. And it was Art's introduction to working 
with logs. He can point to the crucial career 
move of his young adulthood. "I was a young 
fellow just coming out of the Navy and I had a 
chance to buy a Chevrolet 
or a chainsaw," he says. "A 
young fellow like that 
would tend to go for the 
car, but I bought the saw." 

It was a two-cylinder, two- 
man saw that weighed 106 
pounds. People came to his 
house just to loolc at it. "If 
I have a bad back today, it's 
because of that saw," Art 
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F armer-photographer Paul 

Miller stands in his farmyard in 
the Southern Vermont town of 
Vernon, watching Keith Franklin, 
his longtime hired man, maneuyer a chopper 
and dump-wagon out of the barn. The rig 
jackknifes out, followed by Keith on a John 
Deere tractor, heading out to chop alfalfa. 

"You might checlc that left front tire," 
Miller suggests. 

The 63-year-old farmer whose photographs 
appear on these pages is a slim, sinewy man 
with a quiet demeanor. His face, creased 
from decades of working outdoors, is punctu- 
ated by blue eyes that seem to talce in a great 
deal of information. He was named Vermont 
Dairyman of the Year in 1969. 


/. Maynard Miller, Paul Miller's father, 
walks tozuard the Bullock Farm in Gitilford. 
Top , PauTs granddaughter Sarah Miller 
enjoys a surnmer snack. 
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Jon Harris, a neighbor in the southeastem Yermont town ofYernon, sits in the hayloft on the Miller farm. 


Miller has been cutting back on his 
usual 80-hour work week sińce his 
two grown sons — Art, an ordained 
minister with a business degree, and 
Peter, an engineer with a Ph.D. whose 
fast-paced Computer job was making 
him a stranger to his family — 
returned to Vermont in 1998 to talce 
over the farm. 'Tve told them Pil stay 
on for a year as an advisor," Miller 
says. He is looking forward to retire- 
ment and a life of travel. Still, he was 
in the barn milking at a ąuarter to 


three this morning. 

Miller waves as the silver milk truck 
pulls away from the dairy barn and 
heads for the Massachusetts border. A 
little girl clutching a kitten peeks out 
from the haymow. "Hi, Grampy," she 
says. Miller flashes her a smile. 

Beyond the barn to the west, three 
blue silos tower over the landscape. 
On the opposite horizon, less than a 
mile away, the cooling towers of the 
Vermont Yankee Nuclear Power Plant 
rise over the broad Connecticut River 


Valley, where the Miller family has 
farmed for generations. The oddness of 
the juxtaposition is not wasted on 
Miller, who has climbed his silos many 
times to photograph the sunrise and 
the moon through the dramatic fog of 
steam pluming out from the atomie 
plant. 

Miller is always looking for the elo- 
ąuent moment, when the world as he 
sees it seems to speak for itself. His 
photographs create a convincing, mul- 
tifaceted portrait of the farming com- 
















Left, a pile ofbarn kittens. Below, in younger days the Millers' 
sons, Peter, left, and Arthur, found a good use for the farm's 
watering supplies. Now, Peter and Arthur run the farm. Bottom, 
Francis Miller, a relative and orchardist front West Brattleboro. 


munity and rural life of southeastern 
Vermont. They reflect a deeply reli- 
gious awe combined with a natural- 
ist's wonder and an eye for human sto- 
ries so complex only a picture could 
possibly do them justice: A farmer 
looking back midway through a corn 
row, watching his corn fly into the 
wagon; an old woman in a wheelchair 
at the edge of a pasture, talcing in the 
rich, remembered perfume of horses; a 
boy at a fair showing off a prize-win- 
ning calf that looks every bit as proud 
as the boy. 

''He even captures the animals at 
exactly the right moment," says Doug 
DiMento, former editor of the Agri- 
mark Dairy Co-op's bimonthly maga- 
zine, for which Miller shot dozens of 
covers before the magazine stopped 
publishing in December 1995. Miller's 
worlc, says DiMento, was perfect for a 
magazine devoted to family farming. 


"He captured everyday rural people, 
just going about their lives — the beau- 
tiful scenery, the moments in time 
that make farmers want to be farm- 
ers." 

Miller started talcing slides in 1954, 
the summer after he graduated from 
Brattleboro High School, when a group 
of local service clubs sent him to Swe- 
den as Brattleboro^ "community 
ambassador." In return he was asked 
to prepare a slide show and talk. "They 
wanted slides, so that's what I toolc," 
Miller recalls. He's been talcing them 
ever sińce. 

Miller's aesthetic sense was nur- 
tured at home, along with his fascina- 
tion with naturę. His mother was a 
musie teacher and amateur painter. 
(Miller himself plays the cello,- every- 
one in his family plays some musical 
instrument.) Miller's father, Maynard, 
a longtime Yernon selectman, was an 
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Paul recorded the day the Robert Ranney dairy farm in Dummerston was auc- 
tioned o ff. The farm, which is along Interstate 91, is in business under new own- 
ers, now raising horses and hay and producing mapie syrup. Right, farmer Kevin 
Hamilton and children, Brattleboro. 


avid botanist who photographed the 
flora of Vernon's ancient Black Gum 
Swamp and the surrounding woods, 
now preserved as the J. Maynard Miller 
Town Forest. 

Paul Miller was working on a Ph.D. 
in biology at Washington State Uni- 
versity in 1962 when Maynard became 
unable to manage the farm. Paul had 
been contemplating a career in teach- 
ing but returned to Vernon with his 
wife ; Mary, and their four-month-old 
daughter, Fawn. 


"I needed morę physical exercise 
than I got in the classroom," he 
says. "Besides, we had ąuite a tradi- 
tion going here. Our kids were raised 
with four grandparents on the farm. 
There was a lot of continuity, a lot 
of sharing. I thinlc many people miss 
that today." 

Back in Vermont, Miller got 
involved with the Brattleboro Cam¬ 
era Club, in which he and Mary 
both remain active. Through the 
encouragement of club members, he 


began submitting his work for publica- 
tion. It wasn't long before his photos 
began appearing in Vermont Life, 
American Agriculturalist and many 
other publications. 

"Photography was something that 
could fit into my time frame," Miller 
says. "I used to carry the camera with 
me on the tractor." Once he pho¬ 
tographed a sandhill crane — a west¬ 
ern and midwestern bird rarely seen in 
the Northeast — that touched down in 
the field where he was planting corn. 
"People laughed," Miller says. "But I 
went to the Audubon Society with my 
slides, and they had to agree that it 
was a sandhill crane." 

"My father's camera is almost a part 
of him," says his daughter, Fawn 
Gagnon. "I don't ever remember him 
getting us to smile or say 'Cheese!' or 
anything lilce that. He would just pick 
it up and ... clicie. You could go about 
whatever you were doing and not even 
be aware that he was snapping away." 

Inevitably Miller's camera has docu- 
mented changes in farming. One of his 
favorite photos is a black and white 
print of some milk cans by a barn door 
in Cabot. To him, the picture repre- 
sents a way of life that ended with the 
introduction of the refrigerated bulk 
tank. He has photographed many farm 
auctions, sometimes with an eye to 
preserving memories for the family 
that was selling out. "An auction is a 
traumatic event. It's the end," he says. 
"But it's also a social occasion that 
pulls together the whole agricultural 
community." 

Miller says he can go to a farm any- 
where in the world and be at ease with 
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Below, when Jim Carr brought his 
team and wagon to a local nursing 
home, Ruth Sampson, who camefrom 
a generation raised with horses, madę 
surę to visit the animals. 

Right, the Millers: center, Mary and 
Paul; on the left, Peter and Angela and 
their children, Abigail and Christian; 
right, Arthur and Judy and their chil¬ 
dren, Sarah and Loralee. Left, cow hair 
on a barbed wire 
fence on afrosty 
morning. 


other farmers. He 
has photographed 
farms in Mexico 
and Wales and a 
sea of black hats 
at an Amish auc- 
tion in Pennsylva- 
nia. In 1979 he 
went to China 
with a church 
group. 

"I remember one picture I took out- 
side Shanghai of an irrigation ditch 
right beside the road that had trellises 
over it, and there were string beans 
growing all along it. They were mak- 
ing use of every inch of soil." 

His crinkled eyes take in the farm- 
yard as he contemplates the world 
beyond it. 

"Follow me to the house, Pil show 
you my darkroom," he says. Miller 
reaches for his bike, popping on an iri- 
descent purple helmet over his faded 
John Deere cap. 

Strips of black and white negatives 
hang from a clothesline in his orderly 
basement workspace along with prints 
from his recent experiments with 
infrared photography. Turning on his 
light box, he chooses some slides from 
a recent trip to Utah, a series of almost 
abstract red rock landscapes, and a 
closeup of a flower, a perennial bleed- 
ing heart, that is currently hanging in 
a Brattleboro art show. 

"I think even morę now than previ- 
ously Pm looking for beauty/' he says. 
"I think our natural world is just fabu- 
lously beautiful. Pm enthralled with 
it. I think God created it to be appreci- 
ated, and if there's any way I can por- 
tray that, I get a lot of satisfaction 
from it." 



Susan Keese lives in the southeastern Ver- 
niont town of Newfane. 
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Winter’s Changing Patterns 


To MANY OF US, WINTER, YERMONT^ LONGEST SEASON, though itmay not be 

the easiest or most pleasant time, is a contender for the beauty prize. Barę trees, stark hillsides, fields 
and mountains sharpened by recurrent snowstorms to their most elemental forms, take on a spare 
beauty, eloąuent witb the patterns and textures of the land itself. 

A RHYTHMIC LINĘ OF FENCE POSTS, the texture of the light-riddled, crusty snów or the single 
punctuation of the moon as it rises silently over the Green Mountains 
make the long nights hearable, the short days welcome. 
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Top, the Sibley Farm, East Mont- 
pelier, by Andre Jenny. 

Left, moonrise, sunset, Mount 
Mansfield, by Andre Jenny. 
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Snów unifies the landscape 

AND MAKES PATTERNS OF ITS OWN. 




Left, West on mili , by Paul Miller. 

Top , porch in Waitsfield, by Dennis Curran. 

A cross-country skier glides downhill in 
Greensboro during the annual Craftsbury Ski 
Marathon, by Craig Linę. 

Bottom, snów patterns, Underhill , by 
Todd Cantwell. 
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Clockwise, from top left: 
cornfield pattern, Rochester, 
by Alan L. Graham; long 
shadows, Cabot, by Andre 
Jenny; light on the snów, 
Calais, by Paul O. Boisvert; 
decorated door at the Round 
Barn Farm in Waitsfield, by 
Andre Jenny. 
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ALTHOUGH WINTER NEVER LETS US FORGET 

control, the works of humankind are almost always a part of the picture in Vermont. The broad field of pattemed snów on 
the Cabot farm above is given scalę and meaning by the presence of the red farmhouse at the edge of the woods, and the 
field itself exists because a farmer worked long and hard to elear and keep it open. The curving path of corn stubble, the 
light cast by glowing Windows across the nighttime snów, aU these and morę are human pattems across the land. 






































Templeton Farm, East Montpelier, by Andre Jenny. 
Top, left, cnruing downhill, East Montpelier, 
by Alan E. Graham. 

Bottom, left, ski-skating, Craftsbury, by Andre Jenny. 
Ice patterns, Lincoln, by Brett Poirier. 
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By Stacey Chase 
Photographed by Dennis Curran 


I t's a late Febru- 
ary afternoon, 
and best buddies 
Samuel Selman 
and Cuong Nguyen 
are sitting together 

on a yellow school bus as it trundles toward a 
place they rarely go: Bolton Valley ski resort. 

Samuel, who's African-American, and 
Cuong, who's of Vietnamese descent, are out- 
fitted in the baggy hip-hop clothing of snow- 
boarders, including matching celery-colored 
wool caps. They loolc very much like two peas 
in a pod. 

This is not a school field trip. Ali the eąuip- 
ment, from boards to clothing, is provided by 
Burton Snowboards, and the kids are part of a 
group of novice snowboarders out together for 
the first time. The snowboards are stashed, 
upright, in the back of the bus. And Samuel 
and Cuong have got a ticlcet to ride. 

"You can go fast down the hill and you can 
do, like, tricks," Cuong, 12, says. "I wanted to 
improve my skills and be on the snowy moun- 
tain again." 

Samuel, thinking ahead, is worried about a 
wipeout. 

"It's a rush," the 13-year-old says. "Even if I 
fell, I wouldn't be, like, 'Oh, nooooo! I fell! 7 It 
still would be fun." 

Each winter, Burlington's Burton Snow¬ 
boards, the world's largest snowboard 
maker, shows the slopes to about 
800 city kids like Samuel and 
Cuong through an ultra-cool, 
nationwide program known as 
Chill. For seven weeks, Chill 
takes disadvantaged and at- 
risk youths ages 10 to 18 to 



nearby mountain re- 
sorts once a week for 
snowboard instruc- 
tion. Although some 
have dabbled in the 
sport, most of these 

kids have never strapped a board to their feet. 

The chance to leave the city for the country 
and to just chill out makes Chill a kind of 
Fresh Air Fund for snowboarders. 

"We deal with kids with a variety of issues. 

Kids in foster care. Kids with Chemical depend- 
ency. Kids on probation. Low-income kids," 
says ChilFs director, Jenn Davis, 38. "And kids 
in alternative schools with behavior or anger 
issues or at risk of dropping out." 

Chill provides the new riders with every- 
thing they need — and probably couldn't afford 
— including transportation, instruction, lift 
tickets and the loan of boards, boots, jackets, 
pants, gloves and goggles. Renting the gear and 
paying the fees would otherwise cost about $90 
per outing. 

"It's the only time I come up here, 
because my mom doesn't have a car or 
anything," participant Melissa Badore, 

17, of Burlington says of the trip to Bolton, 
which is less than 20 miles from the city, 
yet a world away. 

"Just being able to ride and have people 
to help you out is cool," she says. "And 

CHILL* 

A Chance to Try the Slopes, Courtes 
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Samuel Selman carues a 
tum on Bolton Moun- 
tain as part of a Burton 
Snowboards program 
designed to introduce 
the sport to kids who 
might not otherwise get 
to try it. Left, a stretch 
on top ofthe mountain. 


IRTON SNOWBOARDS 














Above, unloadittg the bus at 
Boi ton ski resort, and Samuel 
Selrnan and Cuong Nguyen 
ridmg the lift. 

Right, gliding instructions, 
and Cuong, set to pick 
himself up. 


you know you're safe because you're 
in a group." 

Chill also provides something less 
materialistic but far morę important 
than all the gear, lessons and bus rides. 
"Because it's seven weeks, they all 
learn ; they all succeed," Davis says. 
"It's that success that's so important 
in building self-confidence in these 
kids." 

Samuel and Cuong, inseparable, get 
off the bus and are now standing out 
on Bolton's aptly named Practice 
Slope, braving 15-mph winds that 
make the temperaturę feel like it's 20 
degrees. 

"We are going to be making S's in 
the snów," instructor Sarah Natvig, 
21, says. 

So the group of new snowboarders 
slips and slides single file down the 
hill after her, struggling to stay stand¬ 
ing. Cuong tumbles just before he 
reaches the bottom. 

Undeterred, he gets up and hauls his 
board — which reaches to about his 
chin — bacie up to the starting point. 
There, Natvig gives Cuong tips on 
how to transfer his weight (all 65 
pounds) to keep his balance. 

"Pretend there is a nasty bug and 
pretend that you're sąuashing it with 
your right foot," the instructor says, 
"but you can't talce your foot out of 
the binding." 

Natvig instructs Cuong to pretend, 
too, that his right kneecap is a flash- 
light. "If you point it, that angles your 
hips, shoulders and head the way you 
want to go." 

The regular stance for snowboarders 
is left foot forward. Cuong is having 
trouble because he leads with his right. 
That makes him what snowboarders 
cali goofy-footed. 

"I'm a goofy girl," Natvig confesses 
to Cuong, and he gives her a goofy 
grin. 

Begun in 1995 in the company's 
hometown of Burlington, Chill now 
works with youths in Boston, Los 
Angeles, New York City and Seattle as 
well, and its organizers hope to edge 
into morę cities. The program serves 
roughly 160 kids in each city every 
year. 

"It started as a way for Burton Snow- 
boards to give something bacie to the 
community of Burlington," Davis 
explains. "The company saw, immedi- 
ately, the benefits the program was 
providing to these kids and saw the 
opportunity for expansion based on 
need." 


And although today's typical board- 
er is a 21-year-old małe who's a full- 
time student, half of ChilPs partici- 
pants — to its credit — are girls. 

For 18-year-old Heather Margolis of 
Essex Junction, the leaming curve was 
steep. 

"I went from not even knowing how 
to, like, put a board on my feet to [now] 
I can kind of turn, but I still fali a lot," 
admits Heather, who has shoulder- 
length brown hair and a silver stud in 
her pierced tongue. 'Tm not good, but 
I've leamed a lot." 

Chill costs almost $200,000 a year 
to operate. Burton Snowboards, the 
largest single supporter by far, chips in 
$127,000. The rest of the money comes 
through other corporate sponsors — 
Mitsubishi Motors, Nantucket Nec- 
tars and Seattle-based Recreational 
Eąuipment Incorporated (REI), plus 
grants, donations and fundraisers. 

But company founder Jake Burton 
Carpenter wants Chill to be morę than 
another corporate do-good program. 
He wants it to make the sport he 
helped create "less white-bread." 

"Just like it's providing some diver- 
sity for them," Carpenter says of Chill 
kids, "it's doing the same on the 
mountain." 

In addition to Bolton, the program's 
host mountains are: Wachusett Moun¬ 
tain in Harvard, Massachusetts, for 
Boston; Snów Valley Resort in Run- 
ning Springs, California, for Los Ange¬ 
les,- Sterling Forest in Tuxedo, New 
York, for New York City ; and Stevens 
Pass in Skykomish, Washington, for 
Seattle. 

In a sense, Chill is Carpenter's way 
of paying back the same people who 
madę a mountain out of a bunny hill. 

"In the process of getting things 
going [at Burton Snowboards], clearly 
it was kids — teenagers — who were 
willing to go out and buy a snowboard 
and puli it out of the box and learn 
how to do it," says Carpenter, the 
father of three sons ages 10, 6 and 3. 

"The crowd who got it going for us 
was young, a little bit rebellious in 
naturę, anything but mainstream. 
Because of the momentum they got 
going, snowboardingu kicking butt." 

It's obvious that Carpenter sees a lit¬ 
tle of himself in the Chill kids. A dis- 
affected teen, he was kicked out of 
prep school when he was 15. At 18, he 
came to Vermont and spent his first 
winter here as a ski bum. He worked 
as a parking lot attendant and janitor 
at a resort for the chance to ski for 
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free. During his spare time 
he experimented with 
snowboard designs, and 
less than five years later 
began hand-cutting the 
first commercially avail- 
able Burton snowboards in 
his South Londonderry 
garage. Today, his private- 
ly held company is the 
sport's biggest manufac- 
turer, employing a total of 
576 people in Vermont, 

Austria and fapan and serv- 
ing 3,000 dealers around 
the world. It Controls, by 
some estimates, half of the 
entire snowboard industry 
and is the acknowledged 
leader in research and design. 

"The biggest resource we have to 
give is the sport of snowboarding and 
what it gives to people, their generał 
happiness," says the boyishly hand- 
some Carpenter, 46, of Stowe. (Burton 
was his maternal grandmother's maid- 
en name.) 

"They [the kids] gain a lot of confi- 
dence through the process, and it's a 
lot of fun. 11 7 s not unusual to have 
them dream about it at night. 

"One of my favorite things to do is 
teach people how to ride — friends, 
family and so forth," adds Carpenter, 
who still carves down the slopes on a 
Burton board 100 days a year. "The 
self-confidence in learning how to surf 
the mountain is just awesome." 

In the Burlington area, Chill reaches 
out to needy kids through a variety of 
agencies lilce the Boys and Girls Club 
of Burlington, King Street Area Youth 
Program, Northgate Youth Center, 
Sara M. Holbrook Community Center 
and Youth Build. 

"There are kids who have some abil- 
ities at this," says chaperone Peter 
Huber, a teacher in Essex High 
SchooPs Alternative Center for Educa- 
tion (ACE), "and it gives them a 
chance to display that, whereas they 
might not have a chance to display 
that in school." 

ACE, which targets 9th through 
12th graders discouraged with tradi- 
tional schooling, partnered with Chill 
in 1996, the progranTs second year. 
Huber recalls a kid with a bad attitude 
and a bad mouth who was in the pro¬ 
gram several years ago. 

"He was really good at it [snow¬ 
boarding] the first year he did it, and I 
was all over the place, falling down all 
the time," Huber, 52, says. "He taught 


me to link turns and, if you can't do 
that, you can't snowboard. It lcind of 
evened us up in the classroom a little 
bit." 

Bad acts aren't tolerated in Chill. 
Every rider lcnows what will get him 
or her frozen out. The rules prohibit 
drugs, weapons, theft, vandalism and 
violence,* smoking; foul language,- rid- 
ing on closed trails or put-downs of 
other riders. 

"It's a wonderful opportunity," says 
Esther Leerkes, 26, the mother of 
Chelsea Leerkes, a 10-year-old with 
long dark hair who was impossibly 
cute in her magenta snowsuit and 
pink boots the first day. "She's a little 
bit timid by naturę, so the important 
thing was that she 
finished it out and 
that she tried some- 
thing new." 

Besides, the most 
important lessons 
aren't leamed on the 
slopes. Often, what 
matters most, says 
ACE's department 
chairman, Lars 
Baris, 5 1, another 
chaperone, is "the smali stuff." 

"For me, it's the subtle stuff," he 
says, "the camaraderie, the teamwork, 
riding the bus to and from." 

• 

By the time the yellow school bus 
winds its way up the steep road toward 
Bolton again in late March, things have 
changed from just a month earlier. 

For one thing, it's almost 5 p.m. and 
still light out. And the sap has begun 
to flow. White steam is rising from a 
board-and-batten sugarhouse along the 
way, leaving a sweet, almost cotton 
candy smell in the mountain air. 


"My first day of this 
program was my first time 
on the half-pipe — ever," 
says Josh Charbonneau, 
17, of Essex Junction, who 
had tried snowboarding 
about a doz en times 
before. 

"The first day, I could- 
n't make it, lilce, halfway 
up the half-pipe, now I can 
make it all the way to the 
top edge," he adds. "When 
I come up the top, I usual- 
ly do, lilce, a tail-grabber." 
(A trick where the rider 
grabs the taił of the snow¬ 
board as he and it hurtle 
through the air.) 

For others, progress had nothing to 
do with the sport. Their achievements 
were madę of the smali stuff. 

"I think I madę some friends," says 
12-year-old Charlie Ploof of Burling¬ 
ton, a freckle-faced fifth grader. 
"Samuel and Cuong are my friends, 
and Fd never seen them before." 

Samuel had the wipeout he was wor- 
ried about and dozens morę over the 
course of all the Wednesday nights he 
spent with the Chill gang. He even 
crashed into Charlie as Charlie lay 
crumpled in the snów after falling 
down himself. Their black-and-blue 
marlcs were brotherly badges of honor. 

"I lilce the velocity, how fast you 
can go," Samuel insists. 

As for Cuong, he 
discovered that he 
wasrTt, after all, 
goofy-footed. 

"I found out that 
Fm a regular — that 
I put my left foot in 
front of my right 
foot," he says. 

The changeover 
improved Cuong's 
balance on the board 
but he isn't bragging, yet. "I guess I'm 
OK," he says softly, when aslced how 
much his snowboarding slcills have 
improved. "I lcnow how to, lilce, stop." 
• 

For information about Burton Snow- 
boards' Chill program, contact Jenn 
Davis at (802) 651-0326. &> 


Burlington writer Stacey Chase is a regu¬ 
lar contributor to Vermont Life. She wrote 
about wild ginseng hunting in the 
Autumn issue. Dennis Curran lives in 
Waitsfield, where he often photographs 
outdoor sports. 
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ernd Heinrich 
stands in the aviary 
|he built onto his 
house in the hills of 
Hinesburg, near Burlington. 

A raven perches on his out- 
stretched hand. A second 
raven alights on his shoul- 
der. Two morę ravens flutter 
overhead. These ravens are 
not yet fully grown. They 
regard Heinrich as their par- 
ent. 

One of the juvenile birds, 
named Brown, after the color 
of its leg band, lands on a 
branch inside the aviary. She 
weaves her head back and 
forth, eyeing Heinricha two 
yisitors — Heinrich has iden- 
tified Brown as the most 
inquisitive of the brood. 

Another juvenile, Blue, 
angles for a piece of the raw 
beef in Heinricha hand. Blue 
swallows one piece, then 
another. "He's so fuli he'll 
probably have to spit that 
out/' Heinrich says. Surę 
enough, a moment later Blue 
does spit it out. Heinrich has 
raised these ravens sińce they 
were about two weeks old. 
However, as they maturę 
they will grow ever shyer, 
until they will no longer feed 
from his hand. 

In another section of the wire 
aviary, five adult ravens fly noisily 
about. Unlike the youthful ravens, 
they are upset by Heinrich's yisitors. 
Shyness, he discovered, is a character- 
istic of adult Vermont ravens. Yet, 
ravens he has studied in the Arctic, on 
Baffin Island, seem untroubled by 
nearby humans, even strangers. Why 
do Arctic ravens behave differently 
from Vermont ravens? It is the sort of 
ąuestion that can keep the University 
of Vermont biologist happily probing. 

''Heinrich is a scientist and natural- 
ist of the first rank," says Harvard 
Uniyersity entomologist E. O. Wilson, 
an author and Pulitzer Prize winner. 
"By living with the ravens over many 
years, literałly at home and in the 
field, he has documented a level of 
intelligence and social sophistication 


RAVEN 

MAYEN 


UVM’s Bernd Heinrich Is the 
Ever-Inquiring Scientist 


By Joyce Rogers Wolkomir 
Photographed by Michael Sipe 



Professor Bernd Heinrich , left, in 
the aviary attached to his Hinesbnrg 
home. Heinrich , scientist , anthor, 
artist and animal beltaoior 
expert, is a world-renowned 
authority on ravens. 


rarely even dreamed to exist in birds." 

Heinrich is the world's leading 
expert on insect thermoregulation, 
how insects avoid becoming too hot or 
too cold. His 1979 book, Bumblebee 
Economics, a National Book Award 
nominee, has become a natural history 
classic. Heinrich has been a Guggen- 
heim Fellow, a Harvard Fellow and a 
recipient of Germany's Alexander von 
Humboldt Senior Scientist Award. He 
has published scientific books, but 
also a shelf of popular books on natu¬ 


ral history, from One Maris 
Owi to In a Patch of Fire- 
weed, that have attracted a 
widespread following. 

In October 1984, Heinrich 
noticed something odd: A 
raven discovering a moose 
carcass in a mountainside 
forest seemed to utter a spe- 
cial ery, calling in other 
ravens. Why would a solitary 
bird share such a food bonan¬ 
za? He decided to spend a 
day or two solving that little 
problem and then get back 
to insects. Sixteen years lat¬ 
er, Heinrich is still deeply 
involved with ravens. He has 
published Ravens In Winter 
and, in 1999, The Mind of 
the Raven. He expects to 
study ravens for the rest of 
his career. 

Heinrich has observed 
ravens from Anchorage, 
Alaska, to Yellowstone 
National Park to the city 
dump in Zehlendorf, Ger¬ 
many. But he also studies 
ravens from the office win- 
dow at his Vermont home. 
He has built his aviary so 
that several of the Windows 
of his house loolc out upon 
his captiye birds. From his 
desk he notes raven behavior. 

"Right now," Heinrich says, 
"it's 'when do they bathe?' " 

His bathing research began with 
observations of raven play. Ravens, 
like dogs and otters, seem to enjoy 
frolicking. "When you see a baby raven 
splashing like crazy it looks as if it's 
having fun — it looks like play to me," 
Heinrich says. He wondered: Why do 
ravens bathe? Because they are dirty? 
Hot? Just for lciclcs? "I tend to look at 
little things and go wherever they talce 
me, one step at a time," he says. "So 
how does the interval change between 
baths, depending on rainfall, or on 
age?" Eventually, he says, he will fit 
together all the data he has gathered 
watching ravens bathing from his 
office window. With luck, it will form 
a pattern. He will have added to sci¬ 
ence^ understanding of raven behav- 
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Youth 
Campą 



Dozens of wonderful camps 
for boys and girls await 
your child or your grand- 
child in Vermont. Youth 
camps provide a time to 
learn, have fun, make new 
friends and enjoy Vermont. 
Cali one of these fine camps 
or visit them on-line at the 
web sites listed. 


Vermont youth camps are a 
wonderful alternative to the 
traditional summer vaca- 
tion. 


Be surę to cali early as 
some programs fili up very 
ąuickly. 



* IANGAM0H * 
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P ITTSFORD, YERMONT 


Brother-sister camps on old Vermont farms. 
Daily self-scheduling, independence and 
community in a rustic setting. 

85 campers, ages 9-15, 45 Staff. 

2, 3, 5 and 8 week sessions. 


Riding • Woodshop • Farm • Pottery • Trips • Art 
Weaving • Rocketry • Drama • Photography 
Tennis • Swimming • Canoeing • Sailing 
Archery • Cycling • Low & High Ropes 

“E5T 888 - 345-9193 tf 

iull rncc www.campbetseycox.com 
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Backpacking, Rock Climb. 
Ropes Course, Kayaking, 
Survival, Orienteering, 
Whitewater Canoeing, 

CHALLENGE Fly-Tying, Woodwork, 

Outdoor Living Skills, 
Fishing, Blacksmithing, 
BRADFORD. VERMONT Physical Fitness, Archery. 

THE OUTDOOR SPECIALISTS 

Boys Ages 9-16 Four-Week Sessions 
Drs. Thayer and Candice Raines 
300 N. Grove St. #4, Rutland, VT 05701 

Toll Free - 800-832-HAWK (4295) 

www.challengewilderness.com 
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Camping with 
Horses 

HORSEMANSHIP 
WATER SPORTS 
CAMPING TRIPS 



Catherine Capers 

Summer Camp in Southern Vermont 



60 Girls, Ages 9-15 


• HORSE & ANIMAL CARE-RIDE DAILY! 

• Horse Shows, Trail Rides, Jumping 

• Swim, Canoe, Waterski, Sail, Windsurf 

• Tennis, Photography, Arts, Crafts 

Clare Nelson & Allison King, Directors cccapers@vermontei.net 
P.0. Box 68L, West Pawlet, VT 05775 800-453-4441 



YMCA Camp Abnaki 

Celebrating 100 years of camping! 
1901-2001 

Located in the Lakę Champlain Islands 


Resident camp for boys 6-16 
1, 2, 4, 6 or 8-week sessions 


Activities: Sailing, Windsurfing, Kayaking, Canoeing, 
Tennis, Archery, Crafts, Soccer, Basketball, Hiking, 
Backpacking, Teen Adventure Trips and Counselor in 
Training Program. 

To register your alumni status 
or for Information visit 
www. campabnaki. org 

YMCA Camp Abnaki»266 College St.*Burlington, VT 05401 
Tel: 802-862-8981 «Fax: 802-862-9984 
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Raven bathing may be a topie in his 
next book, which he is already con- 
templating. If it is like his others, 
Heinricha new book is apt to include 
intricately detailed drawings by the 
author, anything from seedpods to 
grasshoppers or the glint in a raven's 
eye. Or the book may be illustrated 
with photographs — he is an accom- 
plished photographer, too. He also 
holds world records for running 
extremely long distances, such as 100 
miles. He is a Renaissance man, whose 
childhood could be an adventure 
movie. 

As a smali child, Heinrich lived 
with his father and mother and two 
sisters on their vast estate in what is 
now Poland. The onset of World War II 
put the Heinrichs at risk from all sides. 
As Soviet troops marched through 
Poland, the family fled. After many 
hairbreadth escapes, the Heinrichs 
found refuge in an abandoned cabin in 
a huge forest preserve near Hamburg. 
They began a Swiss Family Robinson 
existence, for five years living mainly 
off the land. Little Bernd's job was to 
scour the forest for edibles — berries, 
birds' eggs, even mice. To this day, 
when he takes University of Vermont 
students into the woods for a field- 
study course, he is apt to treat them to 
a dinner of pan-fried mouse. 

Before the war, Heinricha father and 
mother had traveled the world, col- 
lecting biological specimens for muse- 
ums. Eventually, their friendships in 
the worldwide scientific community 
led to their emigration to the United 
States. When he first saw Manhattan 
from a ship, the young Heinrich pon- 
dered the concrete canyons and won- 
dered how his family would ever find 
food there. Ultimately, they settled on 
an old farm in Maine. Heinrich saw it 
as an Eden of owls, jays, foxes, bats 
and raspberry patches. 

He planned to become a forester. 
But he took time off from his universi- 
ty studies to work as a collector for his 
parents on one of their expeditions, 
this time to Tanganyika. Camped out 
in Africa, he realized what he truły 
wanted to do: biology. Back in the 
United States, he switched his studies 
to protozoan celi physiology. Howev- 
er, working on his doctorate at the 
University of California at Los Ange¬ 
les, he was awaiting his turn to use the 
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I Beckman ultracentrifuge, to work on a 
DNA sample, when he looked through 
a window and saw a red-tailed hawk 
circling. He yearned to follow the fly- 
ing bird. Certainly keys to life could be 
! found in physics and chemistry and 
the mechanisms of chromosomes. But 
he still remembered long summer days 
j in that sunlit forest in Europę, where 
bumblebees buzzed and birds sang. 
Could the naturę of living things be 
i explored only with a microscope and 
an ultracentrifuge? Heinrich switched 
| fields again. Now he would be a physi- 
> ological ecologist. 

He fell madly in love with sphinx 
i moths. He was mesmerized by how 
* the moths keep from overheating as 
they rapidly work their wing muscles. 
Experts at the time asserted that 
' sphinx moths maintain a constant 
body temperaturę in flight, lilce birds, 
throttling up their metabolism to keep 
warm when the air chills. Heinrich 
was skeptical. Ultimately, after talcing 
{ the temperatures of a lot of sphinx 
moths, he discovered the moths do not 
generate extra heat in flight to keep 
warm. In fact, they always generate 
the same amount of heat, usually too 
c much. They shed excess heat by shunt- 
ing their blood through their abdomen, 
which acts as a radiator. 

"That was one of the most exciting 
things I've ever done," Heinrich says. 

It was as a newly fledged professor at 
the University of California at Berke¬ 
ley that Heinrich began to study bum¬ 
blebees. At Berkeley, and at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, where he relocated 
in 1980, he probed every aspect of 
bumblebee life, discovering the little 
hummers are natural capitalists. He 
found that bumblebees select the 
species of flower they will visit, and 
the distance they will travel from the 
hive, according to such variables as air 
temperaturę. Their aim on these "busi¬ 
ness trips" is to maximize their prof- 
its, the pollen and nectar gathered, in 
| exchange for the energy expended fly- 
ing. Meanwhile, Heinrich continued 
his studies of thermoregulation in oth- 
I er insects, from dragonflies to African 
dung beetles, which he studied with 
lions roaring on the veldt. 

Then he focused on ravens. Watch- 
I ing from hlinds and treetops, Heinrich 
I solved his original raven riddle: Why 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Walls of glass and exotic 
woods frame the natural 
beauty of your home site. 
The post and beam 
construction and soaring 
spaces of each custom 
crafted Deck House reflect 
the elements of naturę. 
Four decades of service, 
commitment and quality 
have earned us morę than 
10,000 proud homeowners. 

To order our Design 
Portfolio and Idea Book, 
priced at $20 plus shipping, 
cali 800-727-3325, visit our 
website or send a check to: 

Deck House, Inc. 

Dept. DVL jal 

930 Main Street §S3f[ 
Acton, MA 01720 ’’ 


Uermont Rlpaca Company 

Raising Alpacas * Sound Irwestment 
A Rewarding Lifestyle 

Come visit our new location in Stratford, Yermont 


R§1S Wk 


Phone: 802-765-9639 * FAX: 802-765-9641 


E-mail: vtalpaca@valley.net * Web site: vermontalpacaco.com 
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Vermont Seasons Calendar 2001 with Weather Notes 

Vermont Life 's largest format wali calendar! 

Showcasing the beauty of Vermont in all its seasonal splen¬ 
dor. Each month features a beautiful photo, fascinating Ver- 
mont weather facts, lorę and statistics, plus room to write 
your own notes. 13 x 1014, opening to 13 x 21. 

CWE1052 $12.95 (CWE1252 Two or Morę $11.95 ea.) 


The Beauty of Vermont 

The Beauty of VermonL brings together the best, most beautiful photographs 
that have graced the pages of Vermont Life over the past decade, displayed 
seasonally from the rebirth of spring through the glories of summer, the 
colors of autumn and the crystalline beauty of winter. Morę than 100 col- 
or photographs with commentary by Vermont Life Editor Tom Slayton. A 
splendid gift. 10/4 x 10‘/4, hardcover, 96 pages. 

To order cali Toll Free: BEAU077 526 95 


1-800-455-3399, ext. 0046 

8 AM-4:30 PM ET, or use the bound-in Order Form, opposite. 


X SrmonuLuB 


2001 Vermont Life Engagement Book 

A compact, week-at-a-glance organizer with 55 color 
photographs of Vermont people and landscapes. 5% x 8%, 
boxed, ready for gift mailing. Also makes a diary! 

CEB1011 $10.95 (CEB1211 Two or Morę $10.50 ea 

2001 Vermont Life Pocket Calendar 

This purse-sized weekly calendar with space for reminders. 
notes, birthdays, etc., contains 12 scenes of Vermont’s 
spectacular seasons. 

CPC1035 $6.95 (CPC1235 Two or Morę $6.50 ea.) 


Save $2.90... 


when you order all three calendars shown above in our 
3-Calendar Gift Pack. Use the special item number below: 

3-Calendar Gift Pack $25.95 CCC1045 


2001 Calendars 


2001 Vermont Life Classic Wall Calendar 

The most popular item in our catalog. 8 x lO 1 ^, wire 
bound, with ample space for notes and appointments. 

CWC1010 $10.95 

(CWC1210 Two or Morę $10.50 ea.) 


See Yermont Life's Online Catalog at WWW.VTLIFE.COM/CATALOG 
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RAVEN MAVEN 

Continued from page 55 


do ravens, ordinarily solitary foragers, 
seem to invite other ravens to join 
them when they find a carcass upon 
which to feast? It proved to be younger 
ravens who do the inviting. That is 
because older ravens pair up — essen- 
j tially "marrying" for life — and claim 
a large swath of terrain as their territo- 
ry. They chase unmated younger 
ravens away from “their" food. And 
so, when a young raven finds food, it 
calls in other youthful ravens to 
achieve strength in numbers. Then the 
older, paired ravens cannot chase the 
"teen-agers" away. Everybody gets to 
eat, although they must all share. In 
i addition, Heinrich found, a large car¬ 
cass becomes the raven equivalent of a 
singles bar, where young males can 
show off for the females. 

By then, Heinrich was a raven 
junlcie. He became particularly inter- 
ested in the raven mind. For instance, 
he discovered that ravens vastly prefer 
potato chips to raw beef liver. "In 
agreement with me on that!" he says. 
But that was not the only reason he 
thought ravens merited study: As he 
perched in trees, observing ravens feed 
and play and raise their young, it had 
seemed to him that ravens adjusted 
their behavior to circumstances. And 
scientists suspect such flexibility hints 
at intelligence. 

"Sometimes a raven chases its 
neighbor away, sometimes it shares — 
where did that flexibility come from?" 
he aslcs his visitors, as they watch the 
captive ravens flying in his aviary. "It 
seemed that they must sometimes 
know the conseąuences of their behav- 
ior, as when they decide to cali in oth¬ 
er ravens to join in a feast," he says. 
Also, he points out that for millions of 
years ravens have associated with 
large carnivores such as bears and 
wolves, depending on the big animals 
to produce carcasses and to slit open 
the tough skin of a dead moose or deer, 
two jobs a raven cannot do for itself. 
Yet the ravens are also at risk from 
their big, aggressive benefactors — 
they might be eaten themselves. "So, 
dealing with dangerous wolves or oth¬ 
er smart carnivores, ravens had to be 
smart, too," he says. 

To test that hypothesis, Heinrich 
devised the string-pulling experiment: 
a morsel of food tied at the end of a 
string, dangling below a perch. How 


would a raven get that food? Most of 
his ravens solved the problem ąuickly: 
They pulled up a length of string with 
their beaks, held it against the perch 
with one foot, pulled up another 
length, held it and so on until they had 
the morsel. Some ravens, apparent 
geniuses, solved the riddle much morę 
ąuickly than others. Now, peering at 
his ravens from his office window, 
Heinrich is devising a morę advanced 
test: He plans to rig his string with a 
treat on the end in such a way that 
ravens must figurę out they need to 
puli the string down to hoist the treat 
up. 

Ravens have already solved other 
intelligence tests Heinrich devised for 
them, such as the donut puzzle. 
Alaskan ravens, Heinrich lcnew, 
learned to carry two donuts at once: 
Stick your beak through one donut's 
hole to get a grip on the second donut. 
Would Vermont ravens prove that 
smart? In fact, when Heinrich's test 
raven, Fuzz, first encountered donuts, 
he invented his own techniąue for car- 
rying two. Fuzz balanced one donut 
horizontally on his bilTs lower 
mandible. Then he poked his beak's 
upper mandible through the second 
donut's hole, so that it rested standing 
up on the lower, horizontal donut. 
Then he could fly off clenching both 
donuts, sińce he did not want to share 
them with other ravens, not even his 
matę. 

Currently Heinricha raven studies 
focus on his aviary birds. He is licensed 
to take recently hatched chiclcs from 
nests near his home, scaling trees and 
steep cliffs to do it. Ultimately, he 
releases his captives back into the 
wild. But he has also spent years high 
in trees or crouching in blinds, even on 
subzero winter days, observing ravens 
in the wild. That direct observation, 
he believes, is field biology's heart. 
And so every winter he talces groups of 
students into the woods, where they 
conduct research projects. He can take 
only 14 or so students at a time, and 
candidates sign up a year in advance. 

"Students luclcy enough to get him 
learn tremendous amounts," says John 
Robison, a graduate student from Jack¬ 
son Hole, Wyoming. Even in the 
Marsh Life Sciences Building at UVM, 
says Robison, Heinricha knowledge 
can be impressive. Once, Robison says, 


a student wallced down the hall with a 
mysterious tuft of long hair she had 
found in the woods. After detailed 
analysis under microscopes, professors 
finally decided the hair was probably 
from a sąuirrel. But the hair seemed 
too long. Heinrich, however, happened 
to pass the girl holding the mystery 
tuft, took a ąuiclc look and said: 
"That's the tip of a squirrel's taił." 

At a science-education institute in 
Wyoming, Robison mentioned he was 
earning his master's degree at the Uni- 
yersity of Vermont. Spontaneously, 
several people exclaimed: "Have you 
met Bernd Heinrich?" 

It was around 1994, before she 
became president of the University of 
Vermont, that Judith Ramaley became 
aware of Heinrich. Then president of 
Oregon's Portland State University, 
she was browsing in a local boolc 
emporium. She spotted Heinricha 
Ravens in Winter. 

"Have you ever found a boolc that 
seems to just fly into your hand?" she 
says. "His boolcs are wonderfully writ- 
ten!" 

Ramaley — a biological scientist 
herself, a researcher in physiology — 
met Heinrich when she became 
UVM's president. "I wish I'd met him 
before — he's a wonderful dinner com- 
panion," she says. Heinrich, she says, 
is a model for serious science students. 
"He can get interested in ants crawling 
up a tree trunlc, and suddenly he's 
studying a whole swath of an ecosys- 
tem — that's why he's a world-class 
investigator and ecologist and thinker 
of great thoughts," she says. "He helps 
our students understand that observa- 
tion and careful reflection are the lceys 
to real accomplishment." He can 
simultaneously focus on vast ideas 
and tiny details, she says: "It is ąuite 
magical!" 

• 

At his home on a forested hillside, 
with goldfinches and indigo buntings 
flitting about the feeders on his deck, 
HeinriclTs visitors ask why he moved 
from the University of California at 
Berkeley, a major research university, 
to the Vermont hills. He loolcs aston- 
ished. "Just look out the window!" 
he says. zOo 


Joyce Rogers Wolkomir lives in East Mont- 
pelier. Michael Sipe lives in Burlington. 
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y A TRADITION OF Q U A L I T Y ^ 

Vermont Mail Order Gifts 
& Specialty Foods 


V ermont's reputation for high ąuality is well-deserved. 
For morę than a century, the state's artisans, food mak- 
ers, and manufacturers have been known for the excel- 
lence of their wares. 

Now you can sample and enjoy Vermont gifts and foods 
from the comfort of your home, either by mail, telephone, or 
via our internet address: http://wYYw.vtlife.com 


The Yermont Apple Baker 


Add cinnamon and 
mapie syrup. pop in 
oven or microvvave for a 
scrumptious dessert. 


From 

Stone Soldier 
Pottery 



$32.00/ser ót “pp 1 c ba ker 
$30.00/syrup pitcher postpaid 
M/C, YISA, Check 


P.O. Box 286 
r acksonville. VT 05342 
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When the cows eonie home for 
the holidays they don’t bring 


fruit cake. 



Ice Cream 
By Mail,! 


o°° 


www.benjerry.com 
ph. (866)BJ-GIFTS 
dx pint minimum. 





Df 
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© Ben & Jerry’s Homemade Holdings, Inc. 2000 © Woody Jackson 1997 
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CUrt for COhr\|r\Ot\ c|otk«S 

‘ i 



Fęę| ^ood aJI ov«r u/itk our 
c^SuiJ cobnfy U/Obn<h!s clotkin^. 




factory etc*... inc. 
*spińted hats ... carefi'ee clothing 

Quechee, Yermont 


www.fathat.com 

802 - 296-6646 


caII for ik FREE C&faJoy 
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Quality Vermont Eyergreen Wreaths 

The original 22" Balsam Wreath decorated with a 
large red velvet bow, pine cones & berries S27. 95 
Unique Dried Flower Wreaths, Centerpieces, 
Swags & Garlands (indoor use) available. 
NEW: Our "Breakfast in Bed" Gift Pkgs. 
Choose from different combinations of 
VT Mapie Syrup, VT Smoked Hams, Bacon, 
Cheese, VT Mustards, Green Mt. Coffees, etc. 



Ouantity Discounts for 10 Wreaths or morę! 


Cali for prices & free brochure. M or(jers 

1 - 800 - 552-3747 UPSdelivered 

VISA, MasterCard & Discover Accepted PPd 


T>Utvirc...bi 

P.O. Box 466 * Burton Hi 
www.naturebydesign.com 


bvj Design 

n HillRd. -Barton, VT 


of Yermont 


T 05822 Fax: 1-802-525-6965 
e-mail:peternbd@together.net 
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The Official 2000 



“Snowflake” Bentley ® 
Pewter Ornament 


Designed from an original 
Wilson A. Bentley 

Microphotograph from the Archives of 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Handcrafted in fine pewter by Vermont’s 
own Danforth Pewterers 


Officially authorized by 
The Jericho Historical Society 

Vei~mont Snowflakes 

68 Vt. Route 15 
Jericho, Yermont 05465 


$15.00 plus $2.00 S&H (Gift Boxed) 

Yermont residents please add 5% sales tax 


Mail Check/M.O. or MCAOSA Phone Orders 

Cali: (802) 899-1739 

www.vermontsnowflakes.com 
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Coger’s Sugar House Gardens of Yermont 



“A Gcirdenefs Paradise” 


Fine quality gifts for the 
garden and home 


Cali for free catalogue 

1 - 800 - 488-2643 

www.cogersugarhouse.com 

15 Baltimore Road, (jct. Rte. 10) 
North Springfield. VT 05150 
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Mapie Landmark. Inc. 
1297 Exchange Street 
Middlebury. VT 05753 
(800) 421-4223 












Order factory direct 





A C 


www.nametrams.com 





Madę in Yermont • Madę of Rock Mapie • Lifetime Guarantee 
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• Exquisite Florals • 

• Unique Candles • 

► Yermont Country Baskets • 











































Mugs 

Notecards 


www.cabotcheese.com 


Signature Series Mapie Syrup 


Yermont Yideo Collection 


Apple Mountain, 30 Church Street, Burlington, VT 05401 

To Order Cali 1-800-639-5052 


Round Barn Merinos* 


Vermont’s largest Mer i no sheep farm gives 
you sophisticated, country knitwear you 
will cherish for years to come. Experience 
the beauty of soft, elegant Merino wool, 
knit into timeless creations. 

Catalog available. 

Custom orders weicome. 
Website coming soon. 


Round Barn Merinos 
4263 Route 7, Ferrisburgh, VT 05456 
800.219.1127 


THE VERMONT TARTAN™ 

Wear the colors of Vermont! 

This beautiful plaid is 
available in ties, scarves, 
tams, braces, 
and blankets. 


Send for 
our free 
catalogue. 

over 300 
other tartans 
are also 
available. 


100% 
lightweight 
wool tie 
madę in Scotland. 
$23.00 postage paid 
Visa, MC, or check 
exclusively from 


QtlfllQH 
bE5IQN 
CENTRE 

P.O. Box 114, West Main Street 
Wilmington, VT 05363 
(802) 464-2780 
Fine woolens sińce 1968. 


First Night 


Original Silkscreens by Yermont Arłisł Phyllis Chase 
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Handmade Fragrant Balsam from Yermont s Northeast Kingdom 

Wreath: 24" double-sided, decorated. $25 Order #1 10 
Special Offer! Wreath with 1 lb. All-Natural 
Buttermilk and Pecan Pancake Mix (in attrac- 
tive canvas grain sack) plus an 8 oz. glass 
jug of pure Vermont mapie syrup. Only 
$29.99 Order #902. 

Also, Centerpieces, Garlands and Balsam 
trees shipped anywhere in Continental 
U.S. Perfect for business gifts. If ordering 
by mail, include name, address, phone 
number and gift card message. 

S&H $1.99 per item. VISA, MC accepted. 

KOZY ACRE FARM & WREATHS 

Luc &: Rhonda Quirion • 2247 Hinman Settler Rd., 

Newport, VT 05855 • (800) 824-6388 • Fax (802) 334-5050 
E-mail: kozyacre@together.net • www.kozyacre.com _ 


Each year the first syrup off the evapo- 
rator has the lightest taste, is golden in 
color and is given the highest grade. 


In a 1.2 pint 
re-usable, 
glass 
decanter 
for $21.95 
Delivered 

all for free catalogue 


MORSE 


For 200 years, 

The Morse Farm, 
Montpelier, VT 

1 - 800 / 242-2740 

1-802/223-7450 FAX 
1-802/223-2740 in VT 
www.morsefarm.com 


Prints 

T-Shirts 
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StrictlyVermont 

Candles 

Try Our New Scent: 
Christmas in Yermont 


Richly Scented - Vibrant Colors - 
Long Lasting. Hand-poured on our 
dairy farm in Holland, VT. Votives 
plus 4 oz., 8 oz., 20 oz. and 30 oz. 
candles in preserve jars available. 
Choose from morę than 45 scents. 


Wholesale and fundraising accounts 
weicome. Cali for a list of scents and order forms. Ask about our Vermont Candle Club. 

To order cali 800 - 265*7779 S/H includcd for retail orders. www.strictlyverinont.coni 

Low order rcquircment for wholesalcrs. VISA/MC Accepted, VT residents add 5% sales tax. 
Stricdy Yermont Candles, 405 School Road, Holland, VT 05830 phone: 802-895-9944 
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Get ready for a dazzling trip through the most beautiful 
autumn foliage in the world. Our 50-min. video. AUTUMN 
TRAILS AND COVERED BRIDGES, tours back roads, vil- 
lages and many covered bridges. Ride a train, visit a har- 
vest festival and watch cider being madę as we spin tales 
of Vermontcrs and their escapades. $19.95 + $4.00 S/H 

Yisit us at ii u u.odysseyvermont.com 
Special price for 3, AUTUMN TRAILS AND COVERED 
BRIDGES, A GREEN MOUNTAIN JOURNEY and 
COLORS OF THE NORTHEAST KINGDOM, all for only 
$53.87 + $7.50 S/H 

Wers add 5% tax 1 - 800 - 996-6927 

ODYSSEY PRODUCTIONS OF Y ERMONT 
P.O. Box 929-D, Williston, VT 05495 


World's Best 
iheddar 


22nd Biennial World Championship | VcflHOtlt\ 

8CKJ-639-3198 
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I VERM0NT 
I —• ywism 


VISA/MC/Check 
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The Winter World of Woodford 

By Andrew Nemethy 
Photographed by S. Michael Bisceglie 



F or an absolutely middle-of- 
nowhere Vermont town, it's hard 
to do better than Woodford, near 
the Massachusetts border. Of course, 
it is somewhere. It's just that that 
somewhere is a boggy, rugged patch of 
forested wilderness in the Green 
Mountain National Forest at the top of 
the sinuous mountain path known as 
Route 9, which connects Bennington 
with the Mount Snów region and Brat- 
tleboro. 

There's little doubt that Woodford 
deserves its reputation as one of the 
wildest and most remote towns in 
Vermont. Most of it is over 2,100 feet, 
making it one of the highest towns in 
the State. Woodford has only one paved 
road, namely Route 9, just 350 full- 
time residents and morę watch-out- 
for-moose signs per capita than just 
about anywhere. 

But Woodford's not deserted — in 
fact, it's anything hut. Drive east out 
of Bennington, climbing past Wood¬ 
ford Hollow, Prospect Mountain cross- 
country ski area and True's General 


Storę, past the collection of motels 
with names like Whispering Pines and 
Peter Pan, past the summer cottages 
on Big Pond (which is actually smali), 
and suddenly, amid the ever taller 
snowbanks that tower above your car, 
youTl find the Hub of the Universe. 
OK, it's only the hub if your universe 
is snowmobiling. 

Snowmobilers come here in four- 
wheel-drive droves, by the hundreds, 
even thousands, fun-seeking pilgrims 
from all over New England headed to 
one of the premier snowmobiling 
shrines in the 
Northeast. For 
unassuming 
Woodford, out-of- 
the-way and wild 
Woodford, is 
home to the 
largest snowmo- 
bile club in the 
United States, 
the 5,000 mem- 
ber Woodford 
SnoBusters. 

About half of 
the SnoBusters' 
membership 
hails from the 
State of Connecti¬ 
cut; many others 
are from Massachusetts. They join 
because belonging to one of Vermont's 
145 snowmobile clubs is legally 
reąuired to ride in the State, and Wood¬ 
ford^ 122 miles of trails are easily 
reached from nearby urban areas to the 


south. The trails are also wide, beauti- 
ful, well-groomed and easy to ride. 
And, not least, all those snowmobilers 
come to Woodford because its high- 
elevation winter weather pattems usu- 
ally assure prodigious snowfalls. 

Woodford's popularity goes beyond 
geography and meteorology, though. 
Think of the SnoBusters as a big 
extended family, a frozen version of a 
sociable summer lakeside community, 
except folks here play on frozen water. 
There are get-togethers for suppers and 
ride-ins and hot dog roasts and a 
famous annual 
club charity 
event, the Very 
Special People 
Ride for the dis- 
abled. 

The ąuirky cen- 
terpiece of Wood¬ 
ford in winter is 
the Woodford 
Mail, one of the 
finest slices of 
Vermont humor 
you'11 find any¬ 
where. It's about 
as much a mail as 
a cow pasture is 
an 18-hole golf 
course, as a coun¬ 
try mile is an Interstate mile. No Ralph 
Lauren, American Eagle or J.C. Pen¬ 
ney here. We're talking Sorel boots, 
spark plugs, drive belts, two-cycle oil, 
gas, a burger and a soda. The Woodford 
Mail is a cobbled-together log cabin 


HOW TO GO 


For generał snowmobiling informa- 
tion, contact the Vermont Association 
of Snów Travelers at (802) 229-0005, 
P.O. Box 839, Montpelier, VT 05601, 
www.vtvast.org. Fortrail information 
and fees to go snowmobiling in 
Woodford, contact the SnoBusters at 
(802) 447-0858 or log on to 
www.snobusters.com. The Woodford 
Mail has trail information and guided 
tours, (802) 442-4054. Guided snow¬ 
mobile tours are also offered by High 
Country Tours, (802) 464-2108. 
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Riders head out on the 122-mile trail system ofthe Woodford 
SnoBusters. The club, the largest local snowmobile club 
in the United States , has 5 f 000 members, most ofthem 
front out of State. Left, Shireen Main is president ofthe 
SnoBusters; Jack McKenna is trailmaster. 
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Independent Living 
for Active Seniors 

Overlooking beautiful Lakę Champlain and tbe Adirondacks 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road • Shelburne, Yermont 05482 


Featuńng... 

• 1 and 2 bedroom luxury apartments 
with wall-to-wall carpeting and 
fully applianced kitchens 

• Breakfast and Dinner daily 

• Fuli calendar of social, cultural and 
recreational activities 

• Scheduled Transportation 

• Indoor Pool and Exercise Room 

• Weekly housekeeping and fiat 
linen service 

• State of the Art Emergency Response 
System with 24-hour staffing 


Apartments Currently Auailable 

For a personal tour cali Dianę Way 
at 802-985-9847 

shelbayvt@aol.com tsl^iSS" 8 
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EARLY 

NEW ENGLAND 
RESTORATIONS 


Acqnires 17th & 18th Century Houses and Barns 
Often Slated For Demolition, Dismantles, Relocates and Restores 
Them To Their Original Splendor 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT • CUSTOM BUILDING 
FULL TIME STAFF OF HIGHLY SKILLED CRAFTSMEN & ARTISANS 
FULL INVENTORY OF ANTIQUE FLOORING, BEAMS & HARDWARE 

Offering “The Best of Both Worlds” By Maintaining 
Historical and Architectural Integrity While 
Integrating The Most Comfortable and 
Energy Efficient Systems Available. 

273 PENDLETON HILL ROAD • NORTH STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 06359 
phone 860-599-4393 e-mail: ENERl@AOL.COM fax 860-599-4403 
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IN A DAY 


convenience storę called Twin Brooks 
and a five-room motel and annex with 
a big gravel parking lot next door — a 
yeritable anti-mall. 

"We used to say, 'go over to the mail 
and shop till you drop/ and some peo- 
ple actually used to go looking for it," 
says Jack McKenna, still laughing at 
the whimsical label he and some 
friends concocted for the storę long 
ago. McKenna and a few other enthu- 
siasts founded the SnoBusters club on 
his log cabin porch in 1984, back when 
Woodford was even morę undeveloped 
and the idea of a mail in the middle of 
nowhere was even morę unthinkable. 

It seemed like a perfect Vermont joke 
— and still is. 

Up here, however, snowmobiling is 
no laughing matter. It supports a whole 
array of tourist and service businesses 
and reąuires a huge club effort. McKen- 
na's handsome cabin, tucked a few 
hundred yards off Route 9 across from 
the mail, reveals his continued passion 
and allegiance to snowmobiling. In his 
spacious yard are parked a trio of big 
Pisten Bully trail groomers — figurę 
about $50,000 for each — along with 
several $6,000 grooming drags and a 
well-built shed that provides cover for 
six snowmobiles, some belonging to 
the club. Inside his house, a trail report 
phone rings incessantly as people cali 
in for daily updates on snów condi- 
tions. 

A former Connecticut resident him- 
self, McKenna came to Vermont to 
snowmobile in 1975, back in the 
sport's infancy, and fell in love with 
Woodford's wild side. He bought the 
former hunting lodge that is his home 
in 1981. "I loved the openness and 
freedom and the woods and the forests 
and enjoyed it all," he says. 

Once president of the club, at 66 
he's now trailmaster, a handful consid- 
ering the club's tremendous grooming 
efforts. His partner, Shereen Main, is 
the SnoBusters' president, assisted by a 
club board with members from Ver- j 
mont and out-of-state. Like all Ver- I 
mont's snowmobile clubs — part of , 
the Vermont Association of Snów 
Travelers — the officers are all volun- 1 
teers, though handling around 
$300,000 a year in club dues and 
grooming costs is practically a fuli- 1 
time job. 

McKenna never imagined that 
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Woodford would become the largest 
club in the nation, but then, he notes, 
"There's two things you're assured of 
in Woodford. Black flies in summer 
and white stuff in winter." 

For Adam Adamski, the jovial, high- 
I energy proprietor of the Woodford 
Mail, the whine of two-cycle engines 
surę beats the whine of black flies. 
Wearing shades, a Polaris snowmobile 
bali cap and a blue vest with a "Staff" 
monogram, he's welcoming a constant 
stream of visitors on a late February 
day. They are slciers from the nearby 
Mount Snow/Haystack ski area, vaca- 
tioners from down country and cou- 
ples on a romantic weekend, all inter- 
ested in a guided ride in Woodford's 
| wildemess. 

"I get 'em in here, and they have a 
bali," says Adamski, who has seven 
guides running 24 rental snowmobiles 
from morning till night on busy winter 
weekends. 

"How'd it go?" he greets a couple 
just bacie from a one-hour ride. 

"Good. I only fell off four times," 
jokes Rosemary Fennel. 

Her companion, John Huntoon, is 
all smiles after his adventure, which 
they explain is part of a two-day jaunt 
to Vermont to enjoy the winter 
scenery. 

"I did some cross-country skiing ear- 
i lier. But my legs weren't up to that," 
says Huntoon, who is a youthful 84; 
Fennel is a sprightly 73. 

Adamski says snowmobiling, once 
an activity everyone loved to hate for 
its noise and rowdy riders, has gained 
appeal among tourists who want to try 
all Vermont , s winter diversions. Mod¬ 
ern sleds are reliable and much qui- 
eter, though snowmobiling^ reputa- 
tion suffers from a few careless riders 
who speed or drive recklessly. His 
tours are always headed by a guide 
who knows the trails to assure safe 
riding. 

Many of his tour customers are eld- 
erly visitors for whom snowmobiling^ 
the only way to get out and experience 
the wilderness. Adamski recalls the 
"little Italian lady from the city," who 
was 75 when he introduced her, with 
some trepidation on her part, to snow¬ 
mobiling. "Now she comes back every 
year, and last time she brought anoth- 
er 75- or 80-year-old to join her," he 
says. 


Sensational savings on 
the finest imported luxury linens 
and homefurnishings. 



AN ICH I N I 


Powerhouse Mail 
West Lebanon 
New Hamphire 03784 
603.298.8656 

9:30 to 6 Monday - Wednesday 
9:30 to 8 Thursday - Saturday 
12 to 5 Sunday 
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Discover the Vermont 
of your imagination! 



Cal/tollfree 877-VTSBEST 
for your 

FREE48PAGE 

MAGAZINE 

]/isii us ał 

mmv. southernvermont. com 
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VERMONT STATE CRAFT CENTER 

FROG HOLLOW 

GALLERIES • EDUCATION • EXHIBITS 
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Fine 

Crafts 

iy§k. 

from over 
250 juried 
Vermont 
artisans 


glass 

textiles 

pottery 

jewelry 

paintings 

furniture 

phołography 

& morę 
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Shop 

nnlinn nf 

www.froghollow.org 

BURLINGTON MANCHESTER MIDDLEBURY 
802/863.6458 802/362.3321 802/388.3177 
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“Simply one ofthe best smali cross country 
areas in the country\ bar nonę...” 

Cross Country Skier Magazine 

www. timbe rc reekxc. com 
North Entrance Mount Snów • Info: 464-0999 
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CROSS COUNTRY 
SKI CENTER 

Thoughtfully Groomed Trail System 

Instruction Rentals 



Unwind on 440 spectacular acres 


Skiing, sleigh rides, fine dining, sauna & massage 

www.innmtnview.com 800-572-4509 

3 H0URS FR0M BOSTON - SEAS0NAL PACKAGES 
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Snowshoe trails • Warming hut 
Rentals • Shop • Cafe 


Night skiing 

Lodging, weekend/weekly 
Londonderry, VT 05148 

( 802 ) 824-3933 

www.vikingnordic.com 
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Inn at HighView 

Andover, Vermont 

(802) 875-2724 Fax (802) 875-4021 


HiView@aol.com 

www.innathiahview.com 

Yermont the way you always 
dreamed it would be! 

72 acres -10 kilometers of 
spectacular trails. 
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CRAFTSBURY 

w* 

OUTDOOR CENTER 

j Old-Fashioned Perfection 

In Vermont’s Beautiful Northeast Kingdom 

Cross-Country Skiing at its best. 

from the Trails to the Table 

Lodging, all meals & skiing 
starting at $64, ppdo+tax jJh|, 

1 

See features in 
this issue: 

Jan 26-28 ^ 1 \ 7 

Dog Sled Races 1 1 / 

Feb 2-4 1 1 

Caspian Lakę 

1 Greensboro, Vermont ( * 
802-533-2647 

Marathon & Tour 


www.craftsbury.com 800 729 7751 

www.HIGHLANDLODGE.com 
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Prospect Mountain 
XC Ski Center 

Rte. 9, Woodford, VT 
(802) 442-2575 

WWW.PROSPECTMOUNTAIN.COM 
“Where the snów falls first, and lasts!” 


rvM I 
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COUNTRY RENTALS 

for the finest in Yacation Homes 8 Condos 


View our first dass properties at 
vvvvw.stowecountryrentals.com 
or email us at rent@stowecountxyrenta&com 
For reservations cali Located in the village 

(800) 639-1990 or (802) 253-8132 of Stowe on Park Street 
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Vermont’s Premier 

Cross Country Ski Resort 

Enjoy over 110 km of scenie 
cross country trails: many with 
snowmaking. Our ski center offers 
instruction & eąuipment rental for 
both classical & skating techniąues. 

1 - 800 - 445-2100 

www.mountaintopinn.com 

■^AĄounŁaLn ^ZJoji Onn 

Chittenden, Yermont 05737 



A secluded inn for all seasons... 

Goshen, Vermont 
800-448-0707 


Sleepy Hollow Inn 

SKI & BIKE CENTER 

SKI on 40km of meticulously 
groomed, top-quality cross-country 
ski trails. STAY in one of our 
comfortable rooms with private 
bath and fuli breakfast. 

CALL TOLL FREE: 866-254-1524 
www.skisleepyhollow.com 

1805 Sherman Hoilow Rd. • Huntington, VT 054Ó2 
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IN A DAY 



TREK. 

TRACK. 

Telemark. 

Ski. 

Sleigh. 

Sled. 

Snowshoe. 

^(Jr ) just exerci.se your 
preropatiue to sit in a 
comfp chair bij thefire. J 

TrappTbmilij Jidęe 

A Mountain Resort in the European Tradition 

BY THE FAMILY THAT INSPIRED "THE SOUND OF MUS1C” 

Stowe, Vermont 

800-826-7000 trappfamily.com/vl 
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^OLTON 

VALLEY 

VERMONT’S ULTIMATE 
FAMILY VALUE 



VISIT OUR UNIQUE MOUNTAINTOP 
VILLAGE THIS WINTER AND 
EXPERIENCE VERMONT’S ULTIMATE 
SKIING & RIDING VALUES! 


• 51 ALPINE TRAILS SERVICED BY 6 LIFTS 

• NIGHT SKIING UNTIL 10PM 

• 100KM OF NORDIC/SNOWSHOE TRAILS 

• MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON & 1-84 

• SKI IN/OUT HOTEL & CONDOS 

• BASE N/ILLAGE WITH SHOPPING & DINING 

• SPORTS CTR W/ INDOOR POOL & TENNIS 

VISIT US TO SEE ALL OF OUR 
EVENTS AND WINTER 
VACATION PACKAGES 

www.boltonvalleyVT.com 

or cali us toll-free @ 

1-877-9BOLTON 
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At High Country Snowmobile, 
another Woodford tour operation, 
Mark and Wendy Pedersen's business 
has taken off like a snowmobile at fuli 
throttle. They began giving guided 
tours in 1992 with just four snowmo- 
biles. Last winter, they had 40 snow- 
mobiles and 10 people staffing two 
tour offices. 

"We doubled our sled capacity and 
we still remained fuli, turning morę 
people away," says Wendy, who sees 
morę and morę down country visitors 
heading up to Woodford's wilderness. 

Outside the mail, the scene is a 
snowbound version of a busy airport: 
sleds arriving, circling and taking off, 
riders gassing up, getting food and 
doing preflight checks. Richard 
Superneau of Clarksburg, Massachu¬ 
setts, a freąuent Woodford visitor, sits 
on his shiny snowmobile watching the 
hubbub and contentedly enjoying the 
warm late February sunshine. 

"I bet you, on a weekend there's 500 
to 600 sleds here," he says. Asked 
what he lilces about snowmobiling, he 
thinks a second and then replies with 
a grin, "Everything, I guess." 

When Superneau began riding three 
decades ago, there were hardly any 
trails. Now, he and his friends can 
take jaunts like a 160-mile round trip 
to Ludlow. They could keep going all 
the way to Canada, finding accommo- 
dations, restaurants and fuel along 
Vermont's 4,500-mile network of 
groomed trails. 

"The majority of us are all in our 
50s and we usually ride together. I 
think this is morę fun than anything I 
do," Superneau says. 

• 

To experience Woodford's appeal, 
Adamski and tour guide Jaclcie Craw- 
ford, old pals from when Adamski was 
on the ski patrol at Mount Snów and 
Crawford ran the gondola there, sug- 
gest a two-hour round-trip tour to 
spectacular mountain-ringed Somerset 
Reservoir. We head out on heavily 
moguled access trails — it's like bob- 
bing over big ocean waves — and cross 
busy Route 9 to get to the network of 
groomed routes the SnoBusters main- 
tain in the Southern heart of the 
293,000-acre Green Mountain Nation¬ 
al Forest. 

Travel on the main trails is like rid¬ 
ing a smooth white highway. There 


are signs and maps and services, 
although the way is narrow and wind- 
ing. We pass through hardwood 
forests interspersed with frozen bogs 
and beaver ponds, and Adamski stops 
freąuently to point out landmarks, 
such as an old sheep pasture or a long- 
abandoned airstrip in the woods. 
Along the way, other riders are 
stopped too, resting and chatting, eat- 
ing snacks. Following riding etiąuette, 
we give friendly waves to other 
groups, and Crawford raises a closed 
fist as we pass riders going the oppo- 
site way, the signal that he's the last 
in our group. 

At the vast expanse of the reservoir, 
we puli up alongside the Zito and 
Molin families, both from Connecti¬ 
cut. They have three kids in tow, each 
puffed up in a thiclc snowsuit. Kids fit 
easily on the snowmobile seat in front 
of the driver or can ride behind, towed 
in cozy covered sleds. Adamski is rav- 
ing about the snów conditions. 

"You go to Bennington, they're rak- 
ing leaves. But you get up to Wood¬ 
ford, there's always tons of snów," he 
says. 

Adamski leads us down through the 
trees and out to the immense reser- 
voir, where we buzz around in the sun¬ 
shine and then head down the lalce, 
engines whining and throttles open, 
until we can see some of the ski trails 
wrapping around the backside of the 
Mount Snów ski area. We stop for a 
snack and some pictures, then return 
to the trails, the sleds sinking slightly 
and throwing up a snowy walce like a 
boat. 

On our last stop on the way bacie, 
we encounter one of Adamslci's tours 
taking a break and hear a distinctly 
British accent. Mark Warren and 
Sophie Weston have come to Vermont 
from London for a week of skiing and 
exploring. They ; re out enjoying their 
first snowmobile ride ever. 

"We didn't lcnow what to expect. 
It's wonderful," says Warren. "We've 
had a great week. We'll be bacie." 

All the way from England to ride in 
Woodford. Not had for the absolute 
middle of no where. 


Writer Andrew Nemethy lives in 
Adamant and, among many jobs, puts out 
the Vermont Association of Snów Travel- 
ers’ monthly newspaper. 
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' Everybody 
needs a friend! 
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Pi*li 


Homegrown and 
sewn in Yermont 


find us at www.pixli.com 


Feisty, playful 
dolls, cuddly 
and soft as 
teddy bears. 

888 - 303-5437 

69 Industrial Avenue, 
Middlebury, VT 05753^ 


Yisit 

www.vermontcrafts.com 


Custom Needlepoint • New Designs by Favorite Artists 


JŃmrct 
Vęmm 
_ )ne- 
Jecdlrworlc 


By Appointment or Chance • Cash or Chcck 
P.O. Box 148 • Yergennes, Yermont 05491 • (802) 877-2974 






Over 200 Crafts and Antiques Booths 


At Kennedy Brothers 

The Factory Marketplace is your center for Vermont Crafts, 
Antiąues and Food. Everything from Jewelry to Wrought Iron, 
to the Kennedy Brothers Woodenware Outlet, Vermont Marble to Mapie Syrup. 
A scoop shop and a dęli are here for delightful snacks. 

Free Parking, Sparkling Rest Rooms and Children’s Play Area. 

Open daily in Vergennes, VT 

Rl. 22A (Just oiT Rt. 7) (802) 877-2975 

www.kennedy-brothers.com 


www.vermontcrafts.com is the most compre- 
hensive Web Site Yvith information on OYer 
500 of Vermont’s finest artisans. Discover the 
depth of talent in Vermont with artisans work- 
ing with glass, pottery, paper, fabric, metal, 
clay and morę! 


A Ii TI £ A A 3 * M A ii K A T PLAC- 

WWW.VERMONTCRAFTS.COM 


Sponsored by The Yermont Crafts Council C 


The Vermont Folk Rocker... 

Exceptionally comfortable, handcrafted in 
beaudful hardwoods, madę to last generations... 
your tired back will love it. 

Cali or write for brochure 

Vermont Folk Rocker 

3820 VT Roure 116 
Starksboro, Vermont 03487 
802-453-2483 • Since 1976 

www.VermontFolkRocker.com 


"The Rolls Royce ofTrOUt Nets” The Boston Gluly 

Unique wrap-around shape makes this the 
world’s first and only 

HANDS-FREE 0 CATCH & RELEASE NET 

Ash, cherry & mahogany frame. 

Fine nylon netting. Doubles as stripping basket. 
An ideał girt for the avid fisherman. 

Use it with Pleasure, Display it with Pi-ide. 

Free brochure available. 

Contact Andy at VERMONT TROUT NETS.COM 
P.O. Box 1442, Waitsfield, VT 05673 
802-496-NETS (6387) 
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Or, send $3 postage and handling to 
Vermont Crafts Council for the most 
recent copy of the 52-page 
Vermont Crafts Guide . 

Vermont Crafts Council 
P.O. Box 958, 

Montpelier, VT 05601 
Ph: 802-223-3580 
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Porcelain Bottle by Natalie Blake 


m 

■ 

ARTISANS' HAND 

Craft Gallery 

89 Main Street • Montpelier Vermont 
Monday - Saturday 10 - 5:30 
Sunday 12 • 4 & Friday until 8 
802 • 229 • 9492 
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Spheres of Influence 


Hand-Crafted Wedding Rings & 
Creative gifts for the bride and groom 

106 Main Street 
Brattleboro, VT 05301 
(802) 257-7044 
FAX (802) 257-3049 
www.vtartisans.com 
e-mail: vtart@sover.net 
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The Rich Stew of Garnę Suppers 


By Andrea Chesman 
Photographed by Paul O. Boisyert 


I am standing in Gaił Hurd's immac- 
ulate blond wood kitchen in Wey- 
bridge, watching beaver being trans- 
formed into stroganoff. Hurd is not a 
I hunter; she is simply a gifted cook in 
I search of an opportunity to feed a 
: crowd. The beaver is destined for the 
annual gamę supper sponsored by the 
Vermont Folklife Center in Middle- 
bury. A crowd of 300 is expected. 

The beaver arrived frozen, wrapped 
in butcher paper. It was probably a 
nuisance animal shot by someone in 
the Vermont Fish and Wildlife Depart¬ 
ment, then butchered and donated to 
the Folklife Center. It came already 
ąuartered, head and taił removed. Still, 
you can see by the shape and size of 
the big hindquarters and smaller front 
ąuarters that it once was a beaver. 
There is no fat marbling the meat. 

Hurd soaked the meat overnight in a 
solution of salt and vinegar to remove 
any traces of gamy flavor. Then she 



When the Vennont Folklife Center 
holds its annual gamę supper, the 
crowd is as varied as the culinary 
selections. 


parboiled it in water with balcing soda. 
She offers me a taste of the coolced 
meat as she begins to slice it into bite- 
size pieces for her stew. I regard the 
dark-colored, rather stringy lean meat 
with morę curiosity than appetite, 
then pop it into my mouth. It doesn't 
taste like chick- 
en! The gamę 
cookboolc open 
on the counter 
says beaver 
tastes like porlc, 
but I am think- 
ing goose. In fact, 
if I tasted it side- 
by-side with 
some overcooked 
meat from a 
goose drumstick, 

I don't lcnow if 
Td guess which 
was the beaver. 

When Hurd fin- 
ishes making a 
rich mushroom 
and sour cream gravy, it will be impos- 
sible to discern that the stroganoff is 
madę with beaver. 

Differentiating the flavors — and 
appearance — of individual meats in 
the highly spiced and richly sauced 
dishes is a problem at gamę suppers, so 
Hurd offers some advice. Before you 
go, make little toothpick flags to iden- 
tify the meat. Write the name of each 
kind of meat you are sampling on the 
flags and stick them in each serving as 
you go down the buffet linę. Then 
when you sit down to eat, you can 
identify the chili as venison or the cur¬ 
ry as antelope — otherwise it all 
becomes mystery meat. My flags were 



Gamę Supper lip 

Before you go 
to a gamę 
supper, make 
little toothpick flags 
to identify the meat. Write 
the name of each kind of meat you are 
sampling on the flags and stick them in 
each serving as you go down the buffet 
linę. Then when you sit down to eat, you 
can identify the chili as venison or the 
curry as antelope — otherwise it all 
becomes mystery meat. 



the envy of my 
tablemates, but I 
had failed to antici- 
pate the vast variety of 
meat that would be 
served. Who expects to eat 
antelope in Vermont? 

About 75 percent of the 
meat served at the Vermont 
Folklife Gamę Supper is 
hunted by Horace Beck, pro- 
fessor emeritus of folklore 
at Middlebury College and 
an avid hunter. Beck shot 
the antelope, elk, black 
buck and boar on hunting trips to Ida¬ 
ho, Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
Montana and Arizona. He also provid- 
ed turkey, pheasant and duck. The 
meat was held in his freezer in Ripton 
and at various meat lockers and freez- 
ers around Addison County. 

Gamę suppers are part of the com- 
munity supper tradition of Vermont. 
They serve as fundraisers for churches 
and civic groups. A gamę supper is a 
natural for the Folklife Center, sińce 
hunting is a traditional part of Ver- 
mont life. 

Planning begins the year before, 
when Beck begins hunting, and Helen 
Freismuth, events and outreach coor- 
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dinator for the center, lets the gamę 
wardens know that she will be happy 
to take any meat the Fish and Wildlife 
Department comes by (mostly road- 
killed beaver, muskrat, bear, venison 
and, in previous years, moose). Some 
300 pounds of meat are needed. 

So Freismuth wasn't at all surprised 
when the phone rang around 11 
o'clock one night and a gamę warden 
announced that a bear had been killed 
by a car in Lincoln. 

"What do you do with a bear at 11 at 
night?" I asked. 

Freismuth laughed. "Weil, it could 
be a problem. But I just called Horace, 
and he dealt with it." Meaning that 
Beck fetched the bear, butchered the 
meat and froze it. Eventually it was 
marinated in cranberry juice to tender- 
ize it and then braised in Otter Creek 
Porter by Chef David Phelps. At that 
point, no one was thinking "road kill." 

You can't have a gamę supper with- 
out moose, although it is the one ani- 
mal that Beck has never shot. 

"Tve always wanted to shoot a 
moose," he says. "I was in the woods 
once and heard a heli of a racket. 
Stones and sticks everywhere. It was a 
big buli moose, not 40 yards away. I 
took the gun off my shoulder. I took 
the safety off. I took aim." He pauses. 
"Then I put the safety back on." He 
pauses again. "I figured if I shot him, 
I'd have to bring him home." 

Fortunately, the State now has a pro¬ 
gram to salvage moose that are hit by 
cars, which is an increasingly common 
occurrence. There are five meat pro- 
ducers in the State that can sell moose 
meat (see page 70). 

Last year, Freismuth turned the 
moose meat over to Woody Danforth, 
who directs the culinary arts program 
at the Hannaford Career Center in 
Middlebury. 

"Helen asked me what the kids 
would like to cook," explained Dan¬ 
forth. "So I said, 'Just give me some 
moose.' And that was that. It came 
ground. It could have been mystery 
meat. It was definitely darker than 
beef — burgundy red, even darker. And 
it was very, very lean." 

And how did the kids like cooking 
moose? 

"It was a mixed bag," said Danforth. 
"There were some Vermonters there 
who were bred to hunt, and they were 
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Let the outside in. Rustic Elegance for Body, Home, 
Lodge, Camp & Cabin. 

oC Hickory Furniture & Camp Decorations; Yintage Canoes 
'Sd Philip R. Goodwin Prints c?? Antlers & Taxidermy; Moose Heads 
Fashions by Samii, Lewis Creek, Ibex fTo Pendleton Blankets 
Delicious French Wines 
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New Dimension Homes, Inc. 



Seeing is believing! Come see our model home 
located off 1-95 Exit 37, Clinton, Maine 


Tom and Dianę Caffyn 
RR1 Box 95, VL5, Clinton, Me. 04927 
(207) 426-7450 

AFFORDABLE, panelized, 
Western Red Cedar Post & Beam 
Homes - Custom Designed 

Cali or write for free brochure 
or $12 plan book. 

Let us help you design the home 
of your dreams! 
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gyfc TME Semdm 

Dec. 1-31 

w Ernmf Iraw 

Prelude to Christmas. Manchester/Bennington. 877-768-3766 

Dec. 2-3 

A Glimpse of Christmas Past. Mid Vermont. 800-733-8376 

Dec. 2-30 

20th Annual Festwal of Christmas Trees. Stowe/Smugglers' 
Notch. 877-247-8693 

Dec. 8-9 

Ooerture to Christmas. Southern Windsor. 877-668-1852 

Dec. 8-10 

Woodstock Wassail Celebration. Eastern Vermont 

Rivers & Byways. 888-848-4199 

Jan. 27 

Darling Hill Horse Drawn Sleigh Rally. Northeast Kingdom. 
888-884-8001 

Jan.27-Feb. 4 

Mad River Valley Winter Carnioal. Central Ve.rmont. 
877-887-4968 

Feb.1-4 

EŚPN Winter X Games. Southern Vermont. 877-887-2378 

Feb. 3-April 1 

World Class Snowboard Aerial Assault. Killington/Rutland. 
800-756-8880 

Feb. 17-18 

Winter Festival. Burlington. O 

»77-«-5a 5 3 ^^^NYERMONT 

www.1 -800-VERM0NT.eom 

070 
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pretty complacent about it, but other 
kids were excited. I gave them their 
choice of malcing sloppy joes or 
pojareskis (formed meat patties), but 
when they heard shepherd's pie, it was 
a done deal." 

The supper begins with hors 
d'oeuvres. There are peppery elk 
sausages from the New England Culi- 
nary Institute, pheasant pate from 
world-renowned cookbook author and 
cooking teacher Madeleine Kammen 
and duck and goose pate from Otter 
Creek Bakery in Middlebury. I stand 
shoulder to shoulder in a group of avid 
samplers composed of hunters and 
Folklife Center supporters. Clothing 
styles rangę from pearls to flannel, and 
there isn't a Birkenstock sandał in the 
joint, which happens to be the noisy, 
utilitarian American Legion banąuet 
hall in Middlebury. 

The main course is an assortment of 
15 or so different dishes set out on 
long buffet tables. There is Hungarian 
yenison, elk cacciatore, sweet and sour 
boar, pheasant pie, gamę bird 
stroganoff, antelope fajitas, moose pie, 
and antelope and boar sausage chili, 
among others. Some of these dishes 
were prepared by home coolcs, some 
by area restaurants. I join a table where 
the faces are friendly and a few empty 
seats are left. This is a congenial gath- 
ering and we all introduce ourselves. 
Two of the people work for the same 
construction company, which holds 
its own company gamę supper every 
year. The rest of us are merely curious. 

Some of the dishes are morę success- 
ful than others, but nonę of them really 
say "gamę" to me. They could all be 
mystery meat. My flags generate a lot 
of conversation as I help to identify the 
dishes, but the flavors of these highly 
spiced concoctions blend together. 
Although the reason we all came was 
to eat gamę, what we take away is 
something ąuite different, something 
morę sociological than culinary. 

Vermont communities are generally 
a diverse mix of people of yarious 
income levels and lifestyles. Those of 
us with kids in school or who are 
active in community organizations 
often get to enjoy this mixing, but 
there is usually the common thread of 
geography. I don't think Lve ever been 
to a social gathering ąuite as diverse as 
that gamę supper. It was a stew as 



In the field, 
you want to 
be tested. 

Come evening, 
your ąuarry should 
come morę easily. In 
Vermont, hunters will 
find an abundance of 


gamę birds, as 
well as a superb 
selection of 
inns, B&Bs and 
restaurants. So, set your 
sights on Vermont and 
your next great hunting 
trip is already in the bag. 



802-241-3700 
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Light, Safe, 1 


Come Visit óur N. Ferrisburgh Shop 
(802) 425'3926 • www.adirondack-guide'boat.com 
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Reci 

Moose Shepherd's Pie 

A moose will yield about 50 percent 
roasts and stealcs and 50 percent 
ground meat. When you buy moose 
meat, you may be asked to purchase a 
pound of ground meat for every pound 
of stealc or roast, so you will need a 
good ground meat recipe. This one was 
developed by Woody Danforth. 

2 tablespoons olive oil 

1 Spanish onion, diced 

2 pounds ground moose meat 
l A pound ground pork butt 

cup tomato pastę 
1 teaspoon minced fresh thyme 

1 teaspoon dried oregano 
Salt and black pepper 
Kernels removed from 4 ears of roasted 

corn 

4 cups homemade mashed potatoes 

In a large, heavy-bottomed skillet, 
heat the oil over medium-high heat. 
Add the onion and cook until browned, 
about 8 minutes. Reduce the heat to 
medium-low and add the meat. Cook 
until the meat is browned and most of 
the liąuid has evaporated. Remove 
from the heat and add the tomato 
pastę, thyme, oregano and salt and 
pepper to taste. 

Preheat the oven to 350° F. Spoon 
the meat into a large casserole dish. 
Layer the corn on top of the meat. Top 
with the mashed potatoes. Bakę for 
about 30 minutes, until the potatoes 
are lightly golden. Serves 8. 

Elk Cacciatore 

Chef David Phelps developed this 
recipe for the Vermont Folklife Center 
Gamę Supper. He madę it with 30 
pounds of elk. I have cut the recipe 
and adapted it slightly. You can substi- 
tute venison for the elk. 

2 pounds elk, cut into bite-size cubes 
3 A cup burgundy winę 
2 tablespoons olive oil, or morę as needed 
1 onion, diced 

1 Vz green beli peppers, diced 

2 pounds mushrooms, sliced 
2 garlic cloves, minced 
2 3 / cups crushed tomatoes 
2 3 / teaspoons dried oregano 
Salt and pepper 

In a nonreactive Container, combine 
the elk meat and burgundy. Cover and 
marinate ovemight in the refrigerator. 

The next day, drain the meat and pat 
dry. Heat the oil in a large heavy-bot- 
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Fine American Lighting 

Real American Value From 
Lighting by Hammerworks 

Top Quality Materials 

• Completely Handcrafted 

• Reasonable Prices 
Lanterns, Sconces, Chandeliers, 
and Hand Forged Hardware 

| Send for our catalog and discover 
how you can enjoy the beauty and 
quality of our Colonial lighting in 
your home. 

Send $5 for two color catalogs to: 

Lighting by Hammerworks 

Dept. VL. 6 Freemont Street. 
Worcester. MA 01603, 508-755-3434 
Other Location: 118 Main Street, 

Meredith. NH 603-279-7352 
UL Approved www.hammerworks.com 
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From 

r the hands ’ 
hearts of New 
England - Vermont mapie 
syrup, New Hampshire ash baskets, 
Maine cutting boards, Cape Cod 
chowders, cranberry products, 
wood bowls, toys and morę. 

Visit PureNewEngland.com Ai 
for the very best New 
England has to offer. 
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WIDE PINE 

FLOORING 

America's oldest maker of 

HAND- & BEAMS 
HEWN 



BROAD-AXE BEAM CO. 

1320 I EE ROAD. GUILFORD, VI 
802-257-0064 www.broad-axebeam.com 
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YERMONT FOODS 


mysterious and wonderful as any of 
the dishes on the buffet table. 

If you can't get to a gamę supper, 
you ; ll just have to bag your own deer if 
you want to eat gamę meat. Or there is 
an alternative: You can buy moose 
meat from one of the meat processors 
(see below) who process moose lcilled 
by motorists. They can sell up to 100 
pounds of moose stealcs, roasts and 
ground meat to Vermont residents 
each year. Traditionally, supplies have 
been most plentiful in spring and fali, 
but with morę and morę moose wan- 
dering the highways, supplies have 
been lasting year-round for the last 
couple of years. 

Some of this season's gamę suppers: 

Walden Gamę Supper, November 
13, Walden Church, 5:30 p.m. Moose, 
venison and possibly bear ; stealc for 
first servings, ground meat for seconds,- 
$6.50. Info: (802) 563-2472. 

Danville Wild Gamę Supper. 
November 16, Danville United 
Methodist Church, on the green. Veni- 
son, moose, bear, rabbit, chiclcen, 
beaver and other choices. 5, 6, 7 p.m. 
Adults, $10; under 12, $6. Advanced 
ticlcets strongly recommended. Info: 
(802) 684-3666 or (802) 684-3398. 

45th Bradford Wild Gamę Supper. 
November 18, United Church of Christ. 
Bear, moose, buffalo, pheasant, ven- 
ison, wild boar, rabbit and a surprise 
specialty. Five seatings from 2:30 p.m. 
to 6:30 p.m. Adults, $20; under 10, $10. 
Reservations. Info: (802) 222-5913. 

9th Vermont Folklife Center Gamę 
Supper, January 27, American Legion 
Post 27, Middlebury. Ten varieties of 
wild gamę. 6-9 p.m., $18. Reservations 
recommended. Info: (802) 388-4964. 

• 

For your own supply of moose meat, 
contact one of the following meat pro- 
ducers: 

Allen Cushing, Milton, (802) 893- 
4674; cali for an appointment. 

Bault's Market, Elm Street, North 
Troy, (802) 744-2271. 

HannahLs Custom Cutting, Ran- 
dolph Center, (802) 728-9753; cali for 
an appointment. 

River Street Meats, 35 River Street, 
Fair Haven, (802)265-4217 

Lisais, Route 103, Chester Depot, 
(802)875-4715. 
































tom saucepan over medium-high heat. 
Add the elk and saute until browned. 
Remove from the pot with a slotted 
spoon and set aside. Add morę oil to 
the pot if needed. Add the onion, pep¬ 
pers, mushrooms and garlic and saute 
until lightly browned. Return the meat 
to the pot and add the tomatoes. 
Reduce the heat and simmer for 45 
minutes. Add the oregano and salt and 
pepper to taste and continue to simmer 
for 45 minutes, until the meat is com- 
pletely tender. Taste and adjust the 
seasoning before serving. Serves 4 to 6. 

Gamę Chili 

Here's another recipe Chef David 
Phelps developed. Although he madę 
it with 15 pounds of ground antelope 
and 10 pounds of boar sausage, feel 
free to substitute venison or porlc. 

3 pounds ground antelope 

2 pounds boar sausage (or substitute 
Italian-style pork sausage), removed 
from casings 

3% cups apple cider 

% cup vegetable oil 

1 onion, diced 

8 green peppers, diced 

8 cups crushed tomatoes 

2 tablespoons chili powder 

1 tablespoon ground cumin 

Salt and pepper to taste 

4 cups cooked or canned chick-peas, 
drained 

4 cups cooked or canned kidney beans, 
drained 

In a nonreactive Container, combine 
the meats with the apple cider. Mari- 
nate overnight in the refrigerator. 

The next day, drain the meat thor- 
oughly. Heat the oil in a large heavy- 
bottom pot over medium-high heat. 
Add the meat and saute until 
browned. Remove from the pot with a 
slotted spoon and set aside. Drain off 
any excess grease. Add the onion and 
peppers and saute until lightly 
browned. Return the meat to the pot 
and add the tomatoes, chili powder, 
cumin and salt and pepper to taste. 
Reduce the heat and simmer for 45 
minutes, until the flavors have blend- 
ed. Add the chick-peas and beans and 
heat through. Taste and adjust the 
seasoning before serving. Makes 
enough to feed a crowd. c Oo 


Andrea Chesman is Vermont Life's food 
editor. In our last issue, she wrote about 
pumpkins. 
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Cas-Cad-Nac Farm 

ALPACAS 


Ojfering sales, boarding, and 
breeding services 

Alpaca Yarns 
& 

Alpaca Garments 

551 Wheeler Camp Road 
Perkinsville, Vermont 05151 
(802) 263-5740 

www.cas-cad-nacfarm.com 
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sterling*14k gold 
sterling & 18k gold 

worn by Vermonters, the world over 
www.vermontbraceIet.com 

(800) 854-6388 

credit cards accepted 

VERMONT BRACELET 

Box 827«Manchester*Vermont 05254 
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A-Spedal Invitation 

Celeb ratingover 80 years in the farm and garden industry, 
Coger 5 s Sugar House Gardens invites you to visit our newest 
storę tuclcea away in the beautiful hills of Southern Vermont. 
Spring.. .the trout ponds are surrounded with flowers • 

PalL.the pumplcin patch wili be filled with surprises • 

Winter...ourgift shop will sparlde with christmas 
spirit. Our beautiful LogCabin Gift Shop is nesiled amonglO acres of 
display gardens, ponds and greenhouses. 

^ Christmas shop open Oct l^th through Christmas Eve. 

A wonderful stop for the entire farmfy. Open year-round 
1 with the exception of Jan. lOth -Peb lOth 6 


v ..eptión of Jan. lOth -PebTOth & Aug Ist OOth 

Coger's Sugar House Gardens 

., No. Springfield, V4 061^0 • Junction Rt. 10 6 & Rt. 10 


\f> Baltimore Rd 
1(500) A88-16A 7 ? 


Springfi 

www. coge rs uga r house. com 


.10 

Cali for a FREE Catalog! 
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ln Vermont's wilder locales, certain acts of espionage 
are perfectly legał. Whether you're hoping to catch sight 
of a black bear, a red fox or a common loon, you'll get 
an eyeful of wildlife, and an extraordinary appreciation 
for our diverse natural communities. Contact us for 
information on Vermont's watchable wildlife, including 
tours, species listings and much morę. 

VERM0\T 

802-241 -3700 / FISH & WILDLIFE DEPARTMENT 
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LOGGING WITH CARE 

Continued from page 33 

up big oaks and pines. "We cut timber 
there in '65, '75, '85, and '94/' Art 
recalled. "Bill Hall marked it. Each cut 
was better than the previous one 
because of the fact of selective cut- 
ting." If anyone had been looking for a 
textbook example of good forestry 
practices, this little woodlot could 
have served — but not anymore. Now 
it's sprouting a crop of super-sized 
houses. "Unfortunately, that's our 
biggest competitor now," Richard 
says, "not other loggers, but housing." 

Only the best loggers get invited 
bacie to a woodlot decade after decade. 
This is truły a case of "sustainability" 
(a somewhat overworked word); it's 
not just the forest's productivity that's 
sustained, but also the logger-landown- 
er relationship and the logger's eco- 
nomic survival. Healthy forests that 
produce the lumber that we all use 
depend on the work of good loggers 
like the Lavignes. "Selective cutting," 
Art says, "means that each time you 
go bacie to a woodlot, the ąuality is a 
little better because you got rid of the 
junk. Some landowners want us to go 
in and cut anything that will make a 
log. But I tell them we don't do that. 
They should find somebody else if 
that's what they want to do." 

We hear the Iow rumbie of Art's 
skidder as he comes back up the hill- 
side after dropping a load of logs at the 
landing where the logs are held till 
they're loaded on trucks. In the mean- 
time, Richard has felled three morę 
trees. Art takes his skidder up the hill, 
past the trees that Richard has cut, 
angling the machinę this way and that 
till he reaches a little bench where he 
turns it around. Corning back down 
the hill, he drops the blade and clears 
the snów off the trail through the 
marked trees. There is no steering 
wheel on a skidder; you drive it by 
manipulating levers — one lever for 
forward and back, one for fast and 
slow, one for right and left. 

The Lavignes have divided the jobs 
so that each of them seems to have 
just enough to do. They see what needs 
to be done and manage this complex 
taslc with just a few nods of the head 
or hand motions, or an occasional 
comment. If I had imagined that a log- 
ging job was a scene of chaos, I was 
wrong, at least among these loggers. 
The work has the feel of a slow-motion 


dance, with well-known steps and just 
enough improvisation to meet the 
changing situation. 

This comes, of course, through long 
experience. Richard, who is now 41, 
and Art have worked together sińce 
before Richard graduated from Col- 
chester High School. He bought the 
business from his father in 1989. When 
Peter, 35, joined the crew three years 
ago, Richard bought the second skid¬ 
der. When I asked if there was ever any 
conflict among them, they puzzled 
over the ąuestion for a while. Finally 
Art says simply that two heads are bet¬ 
ter than one, and Richard tallced about 
how much he still was learning from 
his father. In 1992, one of the skidders 
burned in a disastrous fire. Richard 
rebuilt it from the frame up. How did 
he learn to be such a mechanic? "From 
him," Richard says, nodding with a 
shy smile to his father, standing a few 
feet away. They eat lunch every day in 
a tiny ice-fishing shanty that they haul 
with them from job to job — and smile 
patiently at the inevitable "How's the 
fishing?" jolces. Most days at noon, 
Richard takes out his celi phone and 
calls his wife from the shanty, just to 
check in. He has such a mild way of 
speaking that if one morning, instead 
of a hard hat, he put on a cardigan 
sweater and spent the day reading sto- 
ries to children, no one would find 
him out of place. 

Once a logging job is finished, once 
the machinery is pulled out and the 
last logs are loaded on a trucie, once 
the woods are ąuiet again, someone 
with a trained eye can look around and 
tell whether the work was done well 
or not. This takes experience ; the best 
work isn't necessarily the prettiest. 
The ąuality of a job depends partly on 
the forester's plan: how the logging 
roads are laid out, which trees are 
marked for cutting, which left to grow. 
Much of it depends on the minute-by- 
minute decisions of the loggers as they 
work. Which way they cause the trees 
to fali, in which order they puli them 
out, where they position the skidder 
— all this malces a tremendous differ- 
ence in whether a log slides smoothly 
and almost harmlessly out of the for- 
est, or whether it rubs and scrapes the 
bark off the remaining trees, exposing 
white sapwood and leaving them per- 
manently damaged. "The Lavignes 


consistently leave a tiny fraction of 
residual damage," Michael Snyder 
says. "I don't know how they do it." 

Some damage is inevitable, and log¬ 
gers don't have the consumer's luxury 
of thinking themselves blameless. 
Once Richard cut a tree containing a 
hawk's nest. "That pine was so thiclc, 
and the nest was up in a high crotch 
where I couldnT see it. There were 
three little hawks in the nest. One of 
them died, but the other two were all 
right, and the nest was pretty much 
intact. So I cut off a little hemlock tree 
about head high, and nailed a piece of 
plywood on it and put the nest up 
there. I came back the next day with 
some hamburg to give them, but the 
mother hawk was on the nest sąuawk- 
ing at us pretty good, so I said, 'All 
right, they're yours.' " 

It's gotten to be lunchtime at the job 
in Huntington, and we're standing 
around at the log landing, shivering in 
the weak sunshine, keeping the La- 
vignes from their fishing shanty. Bill 
Hall has been telling us about Art's 
mushroom-hunting hobby. 

"Any time I had Art on a timber 
sale, he would spend morę time crawl- 
ing around on the ground looking at 
mushrooms than anything else," says 
Hall. 

Richard keeps bringing up an enor- 
mous ąuaking aspen tree that he has 
discovered outside the logging area. 
He's excited about it — not because he 
wants to cut it down, but because he 
thinks it might ranie as the biggest tree 
of its species in Vermont. He has asked 
Snyder to look up aspens in the record 
boolc. He even madę us go down the 
hill to find the tree and measure it for 
ourselves. The foresters came back 
with estimates that put the tree's 
height close to 90 feet, the circumfer- 
ence of the trunk at better than seven 
feet and the diameter of its crown at 
around 50 feet. Michael Snyder thinks 
the tree is a little shy of the record. 
Richard thinks their estimates are a 
little shy of the facts. He spends his 
days toppling forest giants, but he 
wants this tree to win. 


Chris Granstrom covered VermonCs opera 
house renaissance in our last issue. In the 
same issue, Alden Pellett photographed 
trees of a different kind, Littleton Longs 
South Burlington apple orchard. 
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Tiie Woodstock 
Corporation VI/ 


Three Poncls Estatc, 

containing 140+/- stun- 
ning acres offering com- 
plete privacy and protec- 
tion with 30 acres of open 
fields, three spring-fed 
ponds, woodland trails & 
long rangę southerly 
views. The spacious 5- 
bedroom, 3-bath, partial- 
ly finished house is ready for your ftnal touches, located in beautiful 
horse country, just south of Woodstock, 8950,000 

Woodstock VHIage Living at its Best. Five-bedroom, 4^-bath con- 
temporary with central vac & alarm systems, garage, heated in- 
ground pool, patio (with new awning), covered porch and beautiful 
views over the village, walk to everything, top condition, #450,000. 

Dana House on Dana Road, 2 miles west of Woodstock Village, nice 
setting on little traveled Street. Gapę with 4 bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen, sun room and fuli cellar with workshop and garage, 1+/- acre, 

8159,000. 

Land Listing* Galorc!!! Barnard Stage Road tract of 70+/- acres, 
brook, views with clearing, $185,000; tract of 215+/- acres with 
3,712' road frontage & lots of character on Brown School Road in 
Reading, 8250,000; tract of 14.75 acres in GMIIA riding & driving 
country, SI 12,000; tract of 17.2 acres with 1,403' frontage on 
Bryant Road, So. Woodstock, 890,000. .Many morę arailahlc. 



LISTINGS INVITED 

SERMNG THE WOODSTOCK AREA SINCE 1960. 

MARILYN L. SPAULDING, PRINCIPAL BROKER 
18 Elm Street • Woodstock, Vermont 05091-0657 

802-457-3700 • vrww.woodstockcorp-re.coni 


RF/M&e- 

Kristen L. Hewitt 

Office: (802) 775-2552 
Toll Free: (800) 775-4299 
Fax: (802) 775-0309 
www.kristenhewitt.com 

Circa 1785 Gambrel 

Situated on 20 +/- acres along 
a beautiful rural road in a quiet 
Vermont town offering views of 
Killington, Pico, Stratton and 
Colvin Hill. Elegant country 
home tastefully renovated yet 
still in keeping with much of the 
original architecture. Barn board walls in formal living room as well as a 
working bread oven. Three fireplaces, gourmet kitchen with informal dining 
area, formal dining room, an airy three-season screened porch as well as 
the comforts of most modern amenities. Two-car garage with workshop. 
Open and wooded acreage with beautifully manicured perennial flower 
beds. Exclusively listed and offered at $374,500. Free Brochure. 

Antique Hilltop Post & Beam Colonial 

Circa 1812. Featuring all the amenities of country living including: walk- 
around porch, fieldstone fireplace, large country kitchen, wide pine board 
floors. Near end of road surrounded by stone walls and “Sound of Musie” 
views from the high rolling sheep meadows. Several outbuildings include 
an ancient antique 
barn and garden shed 
as well as country ter- 
races and gardens 
throughout the proper- 
ty. Exclusively listed 
and offered at 
$365,000. Free 
Brochure. 



RE/MAX Real Estate Services 

Independently Owned and Operated 
6 South Main Street 
Rutland, VT 05701 
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Looking 

for 

YfcrmontLife? 


FIND IT! 

In Yermont: 

at newsstands 
everywhere 


FIND IT! 

Nationwide: 

• at fine independent bookstores 


PLUS: 

• B. Dalton 

• Barnes & Noble 

• Books-A-Million 

• Bookstops 

• Borders Books 


• Hastings Books & 
Records 

• Little Professor 
Bookstores 

• Waldenbooks 


If you can’t find Vermont Life , ask the storę clerk for it. If 
you still can’t find it, cali us toll-free at 1-800-455-3399, 
8-4:30 eastern time and ask for Marilyn Wood. We'11 do 
our best to see that Yermont Life is available in your com- 
munity. 

Vermont Life 

6 Baldwin Street, Montpelier, VT 05602 


VERMONT COUNTRY STORES 

• Country Storę near one of Vermonts ski resorts. Well located in a rural 
community with little competition. Sit-down dęli, fresh ground coffee 
beans, groceries, fresh meat, a large beverage selecdon, gifts, pottery and 
a great art gallery make this storę a popular shopping designation. The 
attached above-average home is a big plus. $539K. 

• Village Market located in a smali central Vermont Village. Friendly serv- 
ice, fresh meats, dęli and a well-stocked storę have contributed to their 
high gross sales. A well cared for home is located over the storę. $275K. 

These are just two of the country Stores we have to offer. Dick Blanchard 
at Realty Professionals specializes in the sale and marketing of Vermont 
Country Stores, Family Food Markets and Convenience Stores. We have 
Stores available from $150,000 to $1,250,000. Cali for our current list 
today. 802-223-2228 or e-mail me at DickatRP@aol.com 


Lany Parente 

Seroing All Yermont 


800 - 879-3559 


WELLS 

FARGO 


Creatiye Financing for 
Properties of 
Distinction 


VT License 
#0023MB 
and #4317 


300 Interstate Corp. Center 
Williston, VT 05495 


iti 

Equal Housing 
Opportunlty 
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Windham 

GLEBE MOUNTAIN FARM 

A peaceful end-of-the-road retreat in the Green 
Mountains. Features an original c.1820 farm- 
house with 5 bedrooms, 3 baths, 4 fireplaces, 
attached one-bedroom apt. and a siatę roof on 
14.9 acres. A beautiful setting, both winter and 
sumrner, with a dammed swimming hole in a 
yr.rd. stream and mountain views. A sugarhouse 
and fine barn complete the offering. $585,000 
Cali Wadę I. Treaduay 802-457-4977 


Peacham 

THE WHEELER HOUSE 

With breathtaking views of the surrounding hilltops 
and a peaceful setting, this 1778 brick cape offers 
exposed beam walls, pine flooring, 3 fireplaces and 
high ceilings, 4 bedrooms and 3 baths plus a wonder- 
ful new kitchen. The classic structure features a heat- 
ed solarium, long ell with guest room, open porch 
and a magnificent barn and screen house. $625,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


Milton/Westford 

RIYENDEL FARM ON 472 ACRES 


Weston 

LONG YIEW 115 ACRES 


Addison 

105 AC. ASA WILLMARTH FARMSTEAD 

In the heart of the Champlain Valley, this 105-acre 
property includes views of the Adirondack High 
Peaks, neatly landscaped grounds, post & raił fencing, 
an antiąue barn and a c. 1800 s “classic cottage” resi- 
dence completely renovated featuring antiąue charm 
and modern amenities. Plus many outbuildings, all 
built in the 1800s and early 1900s. A complete prop¬ 
erty near Lakę Champlain and Middlebury. $698,000 
Cali Grant McLean 802-660-2900 


Middlebury 

GRAHAM HOMESTEAD 

Located in Middlebury, the ąuintessential smali New 
England town, this impeccable property offers total 
privacy on a 50-acre parcel abutting protected land & 
fronting on Otter Creek. Features a single level home 
with views from most rooms, siatę flooring, large liv- 
ing spaces & wonderful porch/sunroom. Plus a tennis 
ct., pool, large barn, brick terraces & morę $650,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


Essex, New York 

ENSCHIFARM ON 100+ ACRES 


Woodstock I 

OTTAUQUECHEE OVERLOOK 

Total privacy and protection with extreme views over-| 
looking the Ottauąuechee River Valley. This l65-acre| 
parcel is very diverse and offers a choice of spectacu-1 
lar building sites. Year-round brook, spectacular rock 
outcroppings, maturę maples and mixed northern 
hardwoods; only minutes from the center of Wood¬ 
stock. $845,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 


Colchester 

RED ROCK POINT 

Features 475± ft. of lakeshore and 10± acres with 
commanding views of Mt. Mansfield and the Green 
Mts. and Mallett’s Bay on Lakę Champlain. Protect¬ 
ed anchorage, excellent privacy, 2,700± są.ft. house 
with large master bedroom suitę, 16' cathedral ceil¬ 
ings, huge heated workshop, a dock, mooring and 
power to water. Additional land avail. $750,000 
Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 

1 


Choice 472 end-of-the-road acres ensure total priva- 
cy at this uniąue farm compound. Big views, miles of 
trails and spectacular diverse and scenie terrain just 
20 minutes to Burlington and 15 minutes to Lakę 
Champlain. Includes farmhouse, two utility barns, 
horse barn with 18 stalls and riding arena. $535,000 


Cali Grant A. McLean 802-660-2900 


Located in the classic, waterfront historical town of 
Essex, this property sets on a knoll with views of 
rolling fields, the Adirondack Mts. & Lakę Champlain 
& the Green Mts. Features 100+ acres, a pond, apple 
orchards, paddocks and absolute privacy. The mod¬ 
ern residence features 4 bedrooms, a green- 
house/solarium & a magnificent kitchen plus a horse 
barn, pole barn and run-in shed. $495,000 

Cali Wadę Weathers 802-651-5392 


Tastefully restored Vermont farmhouse with 7 bed¬ 
rooms and wonderful period barn. This is a landmark 
property in Weston, one of the most desirable areas of 
the State. Swim in the backyard pool or one of two 
ponds, also great for skating. Clay tennis court, beau¬ 
tiful gardens and extraordinary southerly views of 
Stratton, Magie and Bromley Mountains. $1,875,000 

Cali Wadę I. Treadu ay 802-457-4977 
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www.landvest.com 


Landl/est 

THE NEXT LEVEL OF SERVICE 

126 College Street Burlington, Vermont 05401 802 - 660-2900 
Fiye The Green Woodstock,Yermont 05091 802 - 457-4977 


The Exclusive Yermont Affilicite for 


CHR1STIFS 
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APPLE HILL - Rochester 



A landmark property sińce 1850, Apple Hill has recently 
been completely and beautifully renovated with four 
bedrooms, four baths, office, family room, attached two-car 
garage, as well as a sound, handsome and functional antiąue 
barn plus a new sugar house. Currently a B&B and a hobby 
farm featuring a flock of sheep, the 38 acres is divided 
between pasture and woods with two ponds, two brooks and 
river frontage as highlights. As a homestead, Apple Hill rep- 
resents a great opportunity. $395,000. 


Brooks h. barroN 

REAL ESTATĘ 

1074 North Hollow Road, Rochester, Vermont 05767-9607 
802. 767 .3398 • fax 802. 767. 4669 
www.barronre.com • barronre@together.net 


Discover Vermont’s Best 

VERSATILE RETREAT. A ftnely crafted 
replica of a 17th century New England salt- 
box. This gracious 5-bedroom, 4-bath house 
with an eąuestrian focus would make a hand¬ 
some, large family home or private retreat on 
139+/- acres with mountain views. Horse 
barn, goat barn, sugarbush and sugar house, 
a ton of possibilities. #1801 $365,000. Cali 

POST AND BEAM PERFECTION. Situated on 
47.4 acres at the end of a winding drive is 
this 3-bedroom, 2!Abath home. Also offering 
living room with brick ftreplace, dining room 
and country kitchen. Attached 2-car garage, 

2 covered porches, smali deck, pond. Smali 
brook. View of Caspian Lakę. #1769 
$390,000. Cali Greensboro. 

RARE BRICK COLONIAL. On 35+/- sur- 
veyed acres on both sides of road with views 
of Green Mountains. This home offers 2 bed¬ 
rooms, 1 Vi baths, living room, formal dining 
room, country kitchen, sitting room, den with 
bookcases. 2-car garage, smali cabin/studio, 
brook. #1725 $247,500. Cali Greensboro. 





miles of trails, timber and 
Hardwick. 


UNIQUE 



REAL ES TATĘ 


Peter D. Watson Agency, Inc. 

Burkę Office: 3965 VT Rt. 114. East Burkę, VT 05832, 
802-467-3939, e-mail realtor@plainfteld.bypass.com 
Hardwick Office: P.O. Box 1118, Hardwick, VT 05843, 
802-472-3338, e-mail watsonre@together.net. 
Greensboro Office: P.O. Box 158, Greensboro, VT 05841, 
802-533-7077, e-mail wags@together.net. 


www.northernvtrealestate.com 
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RUNNING AND PULLING 

Continued from page 29 


United States. In this sport, the skier 
hoolcs two or three dogs to a harness 
around his or her own waist and sets 
out. How does the skijorer stop the 
dogs when in trouble? Falling down 
worlcs without fail. People new to the 
sport use this techniąue freąuently. Of 
course, the skill of the skier deter- 
mines the speed of the team. 

Skijorers, who race 15 miles, finish 
in two to five hours. The sled dogs 
complete the 30-mile course in three 
to six hours, with the faster ones fin- 
ishing in daylight. Slower racers and 
the 60-milers, who finish in seven to 
morę than eight hours, find their way 
back by headlamp. By this time, most 
of the spectators have disappeared, 
drawn inside for warmth and dinner. 

Meara, winner of the 60-mile race, 
had a special audience for her night- 
time finish. Early that morning at the 


motel, two young girls had watched 
intently as she fed and watered her 
dogs. Did they want to pet the dogs? 
Yes. Were they coming to the race? 
Yes. They were there when Meara 
drove into the race parking lot. And 
they were there again at the finish 
linę. Meara says, "I was touched that 
they would wait for me all day." 

Recounting the race, she said, "The 
team ran stronger at the end. During 
the day the sun softens the trail and 
warms the dogs. It's easier after dark 
when the trail hardens. I love my time 
with the dogs better than winning. 
Because my dogs and I have to learn to 
trust each other, we build an incredi- 
ble bond. If tails are wagging and the 
dogs are happy at the finish, we have 
won even if we are 15th." 

• 

This year's Craftsbury True Com- 


panion Sled Dog Race & Benefit will 
be held January 27-28 at the Crafts¬ 
bury Outdoor Center in northeastern 
Vermont. The 60- and 30-mile sled dog 
races and 15-mile skijor will be held 
on January 27. There will also be a 
demonstration of service dogs on the 
27th. Both days there will be sled dog 
rides and skijoring demonstrations and 
instruction. 

For morę information, contact 
Green Mountain Distance Mushers, 
e-mail: ibower@zoo.uvm.edu, tel. 
(802) 899-6705. For information on 
the event and on accommodations, 
contact the Craftsbury Outdoor Cen¬ 
ter, P.O. Box 31, Craftsbury Common, 
VT 05827, tel. (800) 729-7751, Web 
site: www.craftsbury.com, e-mail: 
crafts@sover.net. 


Elinor Osborn lives in Penfield, New York. 
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Calemdar o f 

Wi nter Events 

Compiled by Judy Powell and Carolan Batchelder 


Notę: All dates are inclusive. Because the lisl- 
ings were compiled last autumn , there may 
be cbanges in times or dates. Cali organizers 
to confinn. For information about Vennont, 
contact the Vermont Department of Tourism 
and Marketing, 6 Baldwin St., Drawer 33, 
Montpelier, VT 05633-1301, tel. 1-800-lFR- 
MONT, or uisit local information booths. To 
submit euents, contact the Vermont Depart¬ 
ment of Tourism and Marketing. For morę 
information about a particular event, cali the 
phone number in the event listing. The area 
codę for all Vermont telephones is 802. For 
an updated version of our euents calendar ; 
look us up on the Internet at 
www.vtlife.com 


77i ro uff łt the 
Seccsorr 

Art Cache Gallery, E. Burkę. Tues.-Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. 626-5711. 

• Dec. 1-31: Holiday Art Show & Sale. 

• Jan. 1-Mar. 15: Winter Fun & Beauty. 
Adams Farm, Wilmington. 464-3762. 

• Mid-Dec.-Mid-Mar.: Sleigh rides. 

• Dec. 12, Jan. 9, Feb. 8: Fuli Moon Sleigh 
Rides. Reservations. 

• Dec. 23: Christmas Puppet Show. 

• Dec. 31: Sleigh Rides. Reservations. 

• Jan. 13; Feb. 17, 24: Animal Tracking. 

• Feb. 14: Valentine’s Day Sleigh Rides. 
Bennington Museum. Daily, June 1-Oct. 31, 

9 a.m.-6 p.m.; Nov. 1-May 31, 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. 447-1571. 

• Through Dec. 31: Inside Bennington, 
exhibit. Also, Jane Stickle quilt exhibit. 

• Jan. 14-Feb. 9: Arts Alive. Exhibit of art- 
work of area students, K-12. 

• Jan. 28: Young Muscians Concert. 2 p.m. 
Billings Farm & Museum, Woodstock. 10 

a.m.-5 p.m. 457-2355. 

• Weekends & Dec. 26-31: Christmas at 
Billings Farm, tours. 

• Jan. 13-14: Winter Activities Weekend. 

• Feb. 17-19: Sleigh Ride Weekend. 
Craftsbury Outdoor Ctr. (800) 729-7751. 

• Dec. 10: Craftsbury Opener. 2, 4 & 10-K 
freestyle cross-countiy ski races, 10 a.m. 

• Jan. 27-28: Craftsbury True Companion 
Sled Dog Race & Benefit. 

• Feb. 3: Craftsbury Marathon. Cross-country 
skiers race or tour 25 or 50 kilometers. 
Starts at The Highland Lodge, 9 a.m., and 
finishes at Craftsbury Common. 

• Feb. 4: Craftsbury-Rossignol Racing Clinic. 
Fairbanks Museum & Planetarium, St. 

Johnsbury. 748-2372. 

• Dec. 10: Holiday Open House, 1-4 p.m. 

• Dec. 31: First Night Planetarium Show’s. 
Robert Hull Fleming Museum, Burlington. 

Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 1-5 p.m.; 
closed Mon. 656-0750. 
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Manchester Village, home of 
Vermont's largest potluck supper. 

lYTtt /1 fłt e.s t e r ’s 
Big Bot luc Ic 
Dinnec 

On December 10, Manchester hosts the 
biggest and possibly the best potluck 
supper in the State as the climax of its 
“Prelude to Christmas,” a month-long 
series of community events. 

“Vermont’s Largest and Greatest 
Potluck Supper,” as it is called, usually 
attracts morę than 700 people and show- 
cases the best food and most elegant his¬ 
torie buildings in Manchester. Best of all, 
it benefits local charities and food shelves. 

The food for this community-wide cel- 
ebration of culinary diversity is donated 
by the many fine restaurants of Manches¬ 
ter and surrounding towns, which vie 
with one another to provide the most 
delicious dishes. Morę than 100 local vol- 
unteers oversee all the details. 

The event begins with a reception and 
hors d’oeuvres at either the Southern Ver- 
mont Art Center or Hildene, the former 
home of Robert Todd Lincoln, Then it 
continues with supper hosted at the 
Equinox Hotel, followed by dessert and 
dancing at the First Congregational 
Church. Receptions open at 4:15 p.m. 
and continue into the early evening. Din- 
ner seatings start at 5 p.m. and continue 
until 7:30 p.m. 

Tickets cost $20 to $25, depending 
upon how much of the event one partici- 
pates in. Each diner is asked to bring a 
gift-wrapped toy or canned goods for 
area food cupboards. 

For tickets or further information, con¬ 
tact the sponsor, Manchester and the 
Mountains Chamber of Commerce, at 
(802) 362-2100. 


Sc 

• Through Dec. 10: Heritage of the Brush. 
Painting & calligraphy of Chinas greatest 
artists of Ming & Quing Dynasties. 

• Through Dec. 17: Landscapes on Paper. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. 863- 

5966. 

• Dec. 1: Oumou Sangare and Habib Koite & 
Bamada, singer and guitarist/vocalist. 

• Dec. 10: A Christmas Carol , 7 p.m. 

• Dec. 11: Chicago , musical. 

• Jan. 20: Romę & Jewels: A Hip-Hop Ballet. 

• Jan. 25: Eileen Ivers, Irish fiddle musie. 

• Feb. 2: Udu , jazz and poetry, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 11: Tom Chapin, folksinger, 2 p.m. 

• Feb. 16: Ronald K. Brown/Evidence, 
African-inspired movement, 8 p.m. 

• Feb. 23: Burhan Óęal and the Istanbul Ori- 
ental Ensemble, 8 p.m. 

Green Mountain Flyer, Bellows Falls & 

Chester. Train rides. 463-3069. 

• Dec. 16-17, 23: Santa Express, 10:30 a.m. & ' 

2 p.m. 

• Feb. 11: Sweetheart Special, 11 a.m. & 2 

p.m. 1 ' 

Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Daily noon-5 
p.m., except Sun. and Mon.; open daily 
except Mon. in Dec. 253-8358. 

• Dec. 8-30: 21st Annual Festival of the 
Christmas Trees. Also, A Tribute to Walton 
and Alice Blodgett: Paintings. 

• Jan. 20-Apr. 7: From the Dream to the Stu¬ 
dio: Paintings and Sculptures. 

Hildene, Manchester. 362-1788. 

• Dec. 27-29: Candlelight Tours, 5-8:30 p.m. ' 
Middlebury College Center for the Arts. 

Cali for times and locations. 443-6433. 

• Dec. 1: Middlebury College Orchestra. 

• Dec. 1-2: Celebrating Dance, concert. 

• Dec. 2: Fest. of Wreaths. 

• Dec. 3: Lessons and Carols. Chorał musie, 
singing, biblical text of the season. 

• Jan. 9-June 3: Story Quilts, exhibit. 

• Jan. 12-13: Katrina O Brien, dance concert. | 

• Jan. 18: Keeping the American Negro Spiri- 
tual Alive, concert. 

• Jan. 19: Arnaldo Cohen, piano. 

• Jan. 24, 27: Takacs Quartet. 

• Jan. 24-25: The Dance Company of Middle- ! 
bury, dance concert. 

Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 

10:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 649-2200. 

• Jan. 8-Mar. 5: AirPlay, exhibit. 

• Feb. 17: Igloo Build, 10 a.m.-2 p.m. 

Northern Stage, White River Jct. 296-7000. 

• Dec. 12-31: The Musie Man. 

• Feb. 2-18: Inherit the Wind. 

• Feb. 23-Mar. 11: Master Ciass. 

Shelburne Museum. 985-3346. 

• Dec. 3: Celebrations of Season, 1-8 p.m. 
Sheldon Museum, Middlebury. Mon.-Sat. 10 I 

a.m.-5 p.m.; Sun. noon-4 p.m. 388-2117. 

• Dec. 2-3: A Glimpse of Christmas Past. 
Smugglers’ Notch Resort. 644-2239. 

• Dec. 2: Brewers’ Fest. 6 p.m. 

• Jan. 13; Feb. 10: Pipę Jam. Halfpipe com- 
petition with musie, demos, prizes. 11 a.m. I 
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• Jan. 27-28: Heritage Winter Fest. Primitive 
Biathlon, x-c skiing, snowmobiling, snow- 
shoe obstacle race, ice skating, fireworks. 

• Jan. 29-Feb. 4: Take Your Daughter to the 
Snów Week. Daughter receives a free lift 
ticket with the purchase of a ticket by a 
parent, grandparent or mentor. 

Southern Vermont Art Center, Manchester. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m.; closed Sun. 362- 
1405. 

• Jan. 13-Feb. 7: Winter Members Exhibition. 

• Jan. 14: Bridal Fair, noon-3 p.m. 

UVM Lane Series. 7:30 p.m.. Recital Hall, 
Burlington. 656-4456. 

• Dec. 1: Frederic Chiu, pianist. 

• Dec. 8: Waverly Consort in The Christmas 
Story. Ira Allen Chapel. 

• Jan. 25: Eileen Wers, Irish ftddle player. 
Flynn Theatre. 

• Feb. 9: London City Opera in Carmen. 
Flynn Theatre. 

• Feb. 14: Terra Nova Consort, musicians 
from Oregon Shakespeare Fest. 

• Feb. 21: Turtle Island String Quartet, jazz. 

• Feb. 23: Andreas Staier, harpsichord. 
Vermont Clay Studio, Waterbury Ctr. 10 

a.m.-6 p.m. 244-1126. 

• Through Dec. 31: Winter Whimsy, exhibit. 

• Dec. 2: Holiday Open House, noon-4 p.m. 
Vermont Mozart Festival Winter Series, 

Burlington. 8 p.m. (800) 639-9097. 

I * Dec. 14: A Bach Christmas. 7:30 p.m., 
Stowe Community Church. 

• Dec. 15: HandeFs Messiah. lst Cong. 
Church, Burlington. 

• Dec. 16: Handel\s Messiah. Vergennes 
Opera House. 

• Jan. 19: Pacifica Quartet. lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Pre-concert discussion, 7 p.m. 

• Feb. 16: Artis Quartet. lst Cong. Church, 
Burlington. Pre-concert discussion, 7 p.m. 
Vermont State Craft Center. Exhibitions. 
Frog Hollow, Middlebury, 388-3177; Man¬ 
chester, 362-3321; Burlington, 863-6458. 

• Nov. 14-Dec. 31: Winter Wonderland, 
Burlington. Open House Dec. 3. 

• Nov. 17-Jan. 1: Space Odyssey, Middlebury. 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra. 8 p.m. 
(800) VSO-9293. 

• Dec. 1: Masterworks Concert. Paramount 
Theater, Rutland. 

• Dec. 2; Jan. 27: Masterworks Concert. 

Flynn Theatre, Burlington. 

• Dec. 8: Holiday Pops Concert. Barre Opera 
House. 

• Dec. 9: Holiday Pops Concert. Flynn The¬ 
atre, Burlington. 

• Feb. 14: Farmers' Night Concert. 7:30 p.m., 
Montpelier State House. 

T.W. Wood Art Gallery, Vt. College, Mont¬ 
pelier. Noon-4 p.m., Tues.-Sun. 828-8743. 

• Through Dec. 24: Image of the African- 
American in the work of T. W. Wood. 


S^pccicrl 


DECEMBLR 


Nov. 23-Dec. 31: Nights Before Christmas. 

Fireworks, torchlight paradę, concerts, 


morę. Mount Snów Valley. 464-8092. 

Nov. 24-Dec. 31: Prelude to Christmas. 
Morę than 30 holiday events. Manchester. 
877-DECEMBR. 

1-2: Brattlehoro Holly Days. Carolers, 
roasted chestnuts, Santa’s visit, musical 
events. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat. all day. 254-4565. 

1-3: International Fest. Performances, arts, 
crafts, cuisine. Fri. 5 p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 
a.m., Memoriał Aud., Burlington. 863-6713. 

2: Christmas Crafts and Cookie Walk. Fili 
a decorative can w r ith cookies; hand-quilt- 
ed items, Christmas greens, ornaments, 
preserves and baked goods. 9 a.m., 
Thompson Senior Ctr., Woodstock. 457- 
3277. Brownsville Church Christmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., Story Memoriał Town Hall. 
674-6102 So. Hero Holiday Bazaar. 10 
a.m., Cong. Church. 372-3166. Stowe 
Christmas Fair. 9:30 a.m.. Community 
Church. (800) 247-8693. Bethel Christmas 
Bazaar. 9 a.m., St. Anthonys Church Hall. 
234-9794. 

8-10: Woodstock Wassail Celeb. Fri.. yule 
log. Sat., pancake breakfast, concert, 
paradę, dance. Sun., Santa, concert. Fri. 5 
p.m.; Sat. 8 a.m.; Sun. 2 p.m. 457-3555. 

9: Madę in Vershire Day. Crafts, furniture, 
workshops for all ages. 10 a.m.-4 p.m.. 
Church-Orr House & Town Ctr. 685-4319. 
White River Jct. Turkey Supper. 4:30- 
6:30 p.m., United Meth. Church. 295-3965. 
Bennington Christmas Tea. 3 p.m., St. 
Peter’s Episcopal. 442-2911. Shelburne 
Holiday Fest. Crafts, musie. 10 a.m.. Lakę 
Champlain Waldorf Sch. 985-2827. 

10; Jan. 14; Feb. 11: Brownsville Roast Beef 
Suppers. 4-6 p.m., Community Church. 
484-5944. 

14- 18: Stowe Sounds of Christmas & Fest. 
of Lights. Concert, caroling, sleigh rides, 
morę. 253-7321. 

15- 16: Guilford Christmas Ceremony. 8 

p.m., Christ Church. 257-1961. 

16: St. Albans Christmas in the Park. San¬ 
ta, sleigh and wagon rides, musie, petting 
zoo. 1 p.m., Taylor Park. 524-2444. 

23 Candlelight Christmas Service. 7 p.m., 
United Meth. Church, Walden. 563-2472. 

24: Brownsville Christmas Eve Service. 
6:30 p.m., Community Church. 484-5944. 

31 Brattleboro Last Night Celebration. 
Sleigh rides, skiing, skating, musical 
events, fireworks finale. 254-5351 First 
Night Burlington. Morę than 1,000 artists. 
2 p.m.-midnight. Fireworks, 7:15 p.m. & 
midnight. 863-6005. First Night Benning¬ 
ton. Games, magie shows, storytelling. 13 
sites. 7 p.m.-l a.m. 447-3311 First Night 
Rutland. Morę than 90 performances. 3 
p.m.-midnight; fireworks, 8 p.m. & mid¬ 
night. 747-9090. First Night Montpelier. 
Workshops, musie, dance, fireworks and 
morę. 10 a.m.-midnight. 229-9408. First 
Night St. Jolinsbury. Many old favorites 
and new acts, CCV open house. 748-7121. 


JANUARY 


15 Jeep Owner Appreciation Day. Drive 
your jeep to Ascutney Mtn. ResorFs park¬ 
ing lot and receive a free lift ticket. 8 a.m. 
4 p.m.. Brownsville. (800) 243-0011. 

23-28: Stowe Winter Carnival. Snów golf. 


COMING 

SUMMER 

2001 

The Vermont 
Symphony 
Orchestra^ 
Summer Season 
at Hunter Park 
in Manchester, 
Vermont 

For morę information about 
the VS0’s statewide Schedule, 
cali 1-800-VSO-9293, ext. 10. 
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WINTER EYENTS 


Snowshoe Race for the Cure, pond party, 
x-c race, chicken pie supper, paradę, fire- 
works. (802) 253-7321; (800) 246-8793- 

25-27: Quechee Winterfest 2001 Ice sculp- 
ture contest, skiing, skating, ice fishing 
derby, sleigh rides, morę. 295-7900. 

26 Dairy Farmer’s Appreciation Day. Free 
lift tickets to dairy farmers to participate in 
fun races. Jay Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

27 Dinner & Bluegrass Concert. Dinner 5 
p.m.; concert 6:30 p.m., Neshobe Sports- 
men ! s Club, Brandon. 247-3275. 


FEBRUARY 


16- 18: Vermont Outdoor Sportsman 
Show. Attractions, demos, activities. Fri. 1 
p.m.; Sat.-Sun. 10 a.m., Champlain Valley 
Expo, Essex Jct. (802) 878-5545. 

17- 18: Burlington’* Winter Fest. 2001. 
Waterfront: snów sculpture, Penguin Plunge. 
Kids activities at Radisson. 864-0123. 

24: Magie Hat Mardi Gras Paradę & Błock 
Party. Over 40 floats, live regional musie. 
4-8 p.m.. Burlington. (802) 658-2739- 


Arts & 
JYIusic 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


Through Dec. 28: Northern Vt. Artist 
Assoc. Art Shows. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 
p.m., Red Mili Gallery, Jericho. 899-1106. 

Through Nov. 3, 2001: Baseball in Vt.: An 
Enduring Love of the Gamę, exhibit. Vt 
Historical Society, Montpelier. 828-2291. 

1: Brattleboro Gallery Walks. 5-8 p.m. 254- 
4200. 

2: Brattleboro Community Messiah Sing. 

1:30 p.m., Centre Cong. Church. 257-1961. 

2-3: Burklyn Arts Council Christmas Mar¬ 
ket. Morę than 70 juried artists and crafts- 
people. Sat. 9 a.m.; Sun. 10 a.m., Lyndon 
Town Sch.. Lyndonville. 626-5836. 

8; Jan. 20; Feb. 10: After Dark Musie Series. 
7 p.m. Middlebury. 388-0216. 

9: A Community Christmas Carol. 7:30 
p.m., Parish Church, Weston. 824-5606. 

15 Lakes Region Youth Orchestra Holi- 
day Concert. 7 p.m., Fine Arts Ctr., Castle- 
ton State College. 259-2899- 


JANUARY 


6: Mid-Winter Blues Fest. 4 & 8:30 p.m., Jay 
Peak Resort. 988-2611. 

13-Feb. 28: Beanie Boxes, dioramas by 
David Klein. Sterling College, Craftsbury 
Common. Reception, Jan. 21. 456-1978. 

21 Lakes Region Youth Orchestra Cham- 
ber Concert. 4 p.m., St. Peters Church, 
Rutland. 259-2899- 

26: Sophisticated Ladies . a musical journey 
through the life of Duke Ellington. Barre 
Opera House. 476-8188. 

2“ Treasures from the Hills Community 
Showcase. Area professional & amateur 
talent. 7:30 p.m., Woodstock Town Hall 
Theatre. 457-3981. 


FEBRUARY 


6: Faculty Piano Recital. 7:30 p.m., Centre 
Cong. Church, Brattleboro. 257-4355. 

24: Weston Bluegrass Concert. 7 p.m.. 
Weston Playhouse. 824-6674. 


Oufdoors 
& S&orts 

(See also Through the Season) 


DECEMBER 


15-17: LJSSA Snowboard Grand Prix. Oke- 
mo Mtn., Ludlow. 228-4041. 

31: Grafton New Years Eve Fun. Torchlight 
ice skating, tubing, night hikes, morę. 
Grafton Ponds X-C Ski Ctr. 7-9 p.m. 843- 
2111 . 


JANUARY 


7: Skifest 2001. Celeb. of x-c skiing; free les- 
son to all pre-registered skiers. Trapp Fam¬ 
ily Lodge, Stowe. (800) 247-8693- 

20: Mountain Dew Vertical Challenge. 8 

a.m., Ascutney Mtn. Resort. Brownsville. 
(800) 243-0011. 

27: Brookfield Ice Harvest. Demos & ice 
cutting comp. 10:30 a.m.. Floating Bridge. 
276-3959 Lyndonville Sleigh Rally. 11 

a.m., Wildflower Inn. 626-8310. 


FEBRUARY 


1- 4: ESPN Winter X Games. Morę than 300 
athletes compete in skiing, snowboarding, 
snowmobile snocross and snów mountain 
bike racing. Mount Snów Resort, W. 

Dover. 464-4191. 

2- 11 Mad River Valley Winter Carnival. 

Ski races; Tavern Olympics; snowshoe, 
snowmobile & cross-country races; sleigh 
rally. Waitsfield. 496-7907. 

4: Woodstock Winter Fest. Snowshoe & x-c 
ski demos, lessons, guided tours, kids' 
games, morę. Mount Tom. 457-1100. Fisk 
Trophy Race. Ski race. Suicide Six Ski 
Area, Woodstock. 457-6661. 

10: Mogul Challenge. Mad River Glen, Waits 
field. 496-3551. Nevado Adventures 
Demo Day. Skiers & boarders try equip., 
clothing & gear. 9 a.m.-3 p.m., Ascutney 
Mtn. Resort, Brownsville. (800) 243-0011. 

10-11: Snowfest Weekend 2001. Mountain 
bike downhill cross race, motor cross 
uphill speed race with dirt bikes, downhill 
sprint. Nordic sprint, snowBoarding, morę. 
Bolton Valley Holiday Resort. 434-3444. 

17: VerShare Snowshoe-a-Thon. 2-mi. trail 
through fields & woods; refreshments. 9:30 
a.m., Vershire Town Ctr. 685-4319- 

23- 24: Middlebury College Winter Carni- 
val. Alpine & Nordic ski competition, ice 
skating show. 443-4910. 

24 IFSA Sanctioned Big Mountain 
Freeskiing Event. Jay Peak. 988-2611. 

24- 25: Waitsfield Sled Dog Races. 

New England Championships. 

(800) 517-4247. ^ 



To advertise write: 
Vermont Life Classifieds, 

PO Box 283, Vergennes, VT 05491; 
or cali 802-877-2262; 
or fax 802-877-2949; 
or e-mail: GetSmart@together.net 
Closing Dates: 

Spring Issue: December 8. 
Summer Issue: March 15. 
Autumn Issue: June 15. 
Winter Issue: September 15. 


Antiąues 


MARIE MILLER QUILTS 

19th century and 
early 20th century 

Rł. 30, Dorseł, VT. 
802-867-5969 

CATALOG $7.00 
www.antiquequilts.com 


Books 


Vppmnnt FlOCK Abookofexceptional 

V 01 111U11 L UUgO b&w photography and 
touching stories, the perfect gift for the dog lover. 
Over 30 dogs featured, including stories of departed 
souls. $16.95 softcover. $22.95 hardcover. To order 
cali toll free 1-877-537-3424. order online at 
www.vermontdog.com or write to P.O. Box 1 18, 
Waterbury. VT 05676. No charge for shipping within 
Yermont. MasterCard, Yisa or checks accepted. 


VERMONTPEOPLE, MILLENNIUM EDI- 
TION. Vermont’s favorite coffee table book by 
noted photographer-author Peter Miller. 15,000 
in print. $29.95 plus postage. 
www.vermontpeople.com Phone 877-537-3424. 

ACTS OFLMNG. A COOKING JOURNAL 
FOR THE CULINARILYCHALLENGED. An 

innovative cookbook for the non-cook. 
www.littleapplepress.com 802-524-0963. 


Businesses for Sale 

VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: 22 years 
of expertise in the sale of businesses in Vermont. 
Cali for extensive catalog. 802-985-2220. 
vbb@together.net 

VERMONT COUNTRY STORES: We special- 
ize in the sale and marketing of Vermont Coun¬ 
try Stores. Cali Dick Blanchard at Realty Profes¬ 
sional for current list today. 802-223-2228. 
email DickatRP@aol.com 

NEW ENGLAND BUSINESSES FOR SALE. 

Profitable, well-priced, desirable lifestyle opportu- 
nities. We specialize in acquisition searches. Cali 
Certified Business Brokers @ 800-711-4212. 
cbb@accessvt.com 
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Carousels 


VERMONT MADĘ FULL-SIZE WOODEN 
CAROUSELS by Showme® Wooden Carousels. 
Originals, commissions and lessons. Cali 
802-254-5574 or www.carouselsbyshowme.com 


PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP, apples in 
season, gift boxes and morę available from Adams 
Farm Market. 888-387-4288. 
www.upickvermont.com 


Musie 


THE WOODSTOCK CORPORATION offers 
complete real estate services in and about the 
Woodstock area. 18 Elm Street Woodstock, VT 
05091. 802-457-3700. Check ourwebsite 
www.woodstockcorp-re.com 


Yacation Rentals 


For Sale 


VERMONT ZJTZMAGAZINES: Autumn 1969 
through Autumn 2000, missing Autumn 1987. 
$1000, shipping paid. 336-768-7441. 


Furniture Maker 


VERMONTMUSICSHOP.COM 300+ Ver- 
mont-made CDs, all genres, MC/Visa/Discover. 

ACCORDIONS, BUTTON BOXES, Concerti- 
nas, New, Used, Buy, Trade, Repairs. Catalogues 
$5.00. Casdglione, Box 40VT, Warren, Mich. 
48090, 810-755-6050. 


Stoves 


ROBERT M. GASPERETTI-FURNITURE 
MAKERS: Creating the finest Shaker and Arts &c 
Crafts inspired furniture sińce 1979. Danby, 
Vermont. 802-293-5195. www.gasperetti.com 

TIMOTHY CLARK, CABINETMAKER/ 
CHAIRWRIGHT - Master Quality Furniture. 
Shaker inspired designs. Waltham, Vermont, 
802-877-1058, 
www.timothyclark.com 

GUILD OE VERMONT FURNITURE 
MAKERS: An organization of thirty of Ver- 
mont’s finest craftsmen. 
www.vermontfurnituremakers.com 


Inn Brokers 


VERMONT HOSPITALITY SPECIALIST: 

Comprehensive brokerage services to Vermont’s 
hospitality industry. “Morę than 18 years experi- 
ence in the field!” Our success has been achieved 
by matching appropriate & qualified buyers with 
realistic sellers. B. Walowit Realty Inc. 802-464- 
5079. 

Inventory: http://www.walowitrealty.com 


Inns for Sale 

VERMONT INNS: Exceptional inventory of 
cash-flow, turnkey properties located in strong 
market areas. Prices 450K through 1.4M. For 
inventory & information: B. Walowit Realty 
802-464-5079. http://www.walowitrealty.com 



AGA Cookers 


.All cast iron construction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16-page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers • 90-300B Lower Barnett Hill 
Middlesex,VT 05602 *802-223-3620 


Real Estate 


Vermont Property Owners Report 

A bimonthly newsletter for owners and buyers of 
Vermont real estate. We cover market trends, tax 
and legał matters, Act 60, State news, and morę. 
$46/year. Refund if not satisfied. Send check to: 
VPOR, Dept. G, P.O. Box 1564, Montpelier, VT 05601 
(To order by credit card, cali 802-229-2433) 


COUNTRY AND WATERFRONT 
PROPERTIES in the Connecticut River Valley 
near Dartmouth College. McLaughry Associates: 
www.cozycape.com 800-338-4705. 

VERMONT HOMES, ESTATES, Land, 
Businesses. Granger Real Estate. 802-365-7600. 
www.vermont-home.com 

BARRETT & COMPANY. Sales and rental of 
fine country property in southeast Vermont. 
Representing Sotheby’s International Realty. 
802-843-2390. www.vermontpropertyforsale.com 


VERMONT BUSINESS BROKERS: Fine 
selection of Inns, B&Bs and Motels. Catalog 
available. 802-985-2220. vbb@together.net 


SUGARBUSH CONDOMINIUMS and Prop¬ 
erty Information. Sugarbush Investment Proper¬ 
ties 800-521-4550 or www.sugarbushvt.com 


Lodging 


SKIING SUGARBUSH? Cozy Inn rooms, 
beautiful condominiums, reasonable rates. 
The Christmas Tree. 800-535-5622. 
www.christmastreeinn.com 


WOLCOTT: 140+/- ACRES, mostly woods, 
great views! $50,000; Wolcott: 20.54 acres of 
mixed woods, private campsite, $37,000 - morę 
land available; Eden: 30.25 acres, smali field, 
woods, $33,000. Free brochure: home sites, 
acreage. Marble Realty, 14 Stafford Ave., 
Morrisville, VT 05661. 800-439-3418. 

Web page: marblerealty.com 


Mail Order 


F.XPERIENCE VERMONT’S FINEST 
SPECIALTIES! Foods, gifts, gift packs, balsam 
wreaths, much morę. Corporate inquiries 
welcome. Vermont’s Own Products, West 
Addison, VT 05491. 802-759-2566. 
www.vermontsown.com 


HOSPITALITY CONSULTANTS specializing 
in Hospitality Business brokerage of select prop¬ 
erties in Vermont. See ad in Dining and Lodging 
section. www.hospitalityconsultants.com or toll 
free 888-362-5007. 

HAVING COVERED THE ENTIRE STATE 

for the last three decades, perhaps I can help you. 
Brooks Barron Real Estate, 802-767-3398. 


JOHNSON, VT: MULTI-LEVEL SKIHAUS: 

Panoramie views, very private, separate sauna 
house, many decks, brooks, waterfalls, walking 
trails. Superb kitchen, dishwasher, W/D, 4DBs, 
wood stoves, elegantly fumished. Convenient to 
shopping. Stowe, Jay, Smuggler’s nearby. Satellite 
TV/VCR. Fall/Winter rentals. $250/day, 
$1200/week. 914-677-5193. 

STOWE CHALETS AND CONDOMINIUMS 

for the discriminating vacationer. Simoneau 
Realty, P. O. Box 1291, Stowe, VT 05672. 
802-253-4623. 

LAK ES HO RE HOUSE, BARNARD, VT: 

Beautifully restored home on Silver Lakę. Rent 
one of the two apartments or the entire property. 
877-4VT-LAKE or www.lakeshorevt.com 

LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN, CHARLOTTE, VI : 

32 acre summer paradise. Your choice of 1-5 
waterfront homes. Unique, Exclusive. Limited 
availability, July/August. 914-332-4100. 
www.GardenIsle.com 

THE PERRY FARM - 2 bedroom fully fur- 
nished vacation rental. A hour to ski areas & 
V.A.S.T. trail on site. $350 weekly. Sleigh rides 
and other farm activities included. Brownington. 
802-754-2396. peryfarm@together.net 

MACBAIN HOMESTEAD FARM VACA- 
TIONS. Rooms and 3 bedroom apartment. 
Working farm. Heart of Foliage. Skiing, hiking 
& snowmobiling. Non-smoking. No pets, please. 
Reasonable rates. 4080 Mack Mountain Road, 
West Danville, VT 05873. 802-563-2025. 

ARLINGTON, NEAR MANCHESTER 
SHOPPING. Two bedroom 4-season vacation 
home in woodland setting. 518-584-7931. 

CHARLOTTE: 2 LOVELY, 4 BEDROOM 
FARMHOUSES. $600-900/wk. 
http://farmhouse.homepage.com. 802-482-6319, 
andreainvt@juno.com 

FREE VERMONT RENTALS MAGAZINE: 

State’s largest guide to hundreds of photo listings 
of OWNERS HOMES. 2nd guide covers Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket &C Cape Cod. Cali 
800-628-0558 or see 5250+ rentals online in 
color at http://cyberrentals.com 

FREE VACATION RENTAL GUIDE with 
hundreds of Vermont vacation rentals. 

Web site: http://www.vermontproperty.com 

802-229-2433. 


Weddings 

THE VERMONT WEDDING AND EVENT 
RESOURCE GUIDE: This 352 page book is the 
most comprehensive single source of information 
about planning a Vermont wedding ever. A 
detailed planner with over 300 businesses and 
services listed. Only $9.95 (+s/h)! Cali 
800-860-5813 or www.theweddingbook.net to 
order today. 
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Picture Postscript 



Where to no w? 

After launching himself from an eight-foot-high jump last winter, Troy Drew is 
in flight over Elmwood Avenue in Barre as his friend T.C. Pickel does air traffic 
control duty. Although Drew appears headed for certain disaster, he was actu- 
ally aiming for the mound of snów across the Street that he and another friend 
had built as a landing zonę. Sometimes they landed on their feet, sometimes 
they just landed. No injuries reported. 
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atisfaction guaranteed on the Amtrak Vermonter and Ethan Allen Express 


Need to re-charge your batteries? Weil, sit back, relax and let the Amtrak® 
Vermonter and Ethan Allen Express take you to Vermont's best vacation destinations. 
We offer daily departures plus specially equipped baggage cars - so bring all 
your bikes, skis and snowboards along for the ride. Best of all, without the 
hassles of driving, your vacation begins the moment you board the train. 

For morę information cali your travel agent, or Amtrak® at 1-800-USA-RAIL. 


www.amtrak.com 


^AMTRAK 
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Yermont Chocolatiers 


Conant Custoin Brass 


Barbara Kivlitt Terra Cotta 


REATING A WORK O 

At MarketVermont.com , 


Buying One Doesn't Have To. 


For quick access to high ąuality Vermont products, visit MarketVennont.com. You'11 find 
the creations of some of Vermont's finest artists, food producers, artisans and others. It's 
an eclectic mix, just like you'd find at one of our friendly generał Stores. But the 
common denominator is the traditional Vermont commitment to ąuality. So don't lose 
another minutę, the best of Yermont is waiting at www.marketvermont.com. 



YERMONT 


www.marketvermont.com 
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